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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


An Economic Crisis in Midst of an Imperialist War. Stalin’s Analysis. Normal 
Solutions and Others. Fundamentals in the Struggle for Jobs and Security. 
Soviet Communist Congress Stimulates World Resistance to Fascist Aggres- 
sion. Stalin Restates Foreign Policy. How Can American Labor Profit by 
Achievements of Soviet Workers? Defeat Pro-Fascist Reaction in 1940. 
Collective Security Versus Munichism and Isolationism. On Pulling 
Other People’s Chestnuts Out of the Fire. Munichism Is Long Range 


Strategy of Pro-Fascist Monopolies. 


America’s Interests in the World. 


Needed: an International Anti-Fascist Strategy. Warnings of Oppor- 
tunist Tendencies. Fighting Imperialist Oppression and Concentrat- 


ing Main Fire Against Fascism. 
Manuilsky’s Report. 


Communist Position on War. 


Young Communists Hold National 


Convention. 


HAT the economic outlook con- 
T tinues bad and uncertain is rec- 
ognized almost generally. But there is 
still great lack of realization (at least, 
in public) of the seriousness of the 
economic crisis and of many of its 
peculiar characteristics. 

Comrade Stalin, in his report to 
the Eighteenth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, has 
given a most profound analysis of the 
present state of capitalist economy 
generally and of the special nature of 
the present economic crisis in particu- 
lar. He found that the current crisis, 
which broke in the middle of 1937, 
“differs in many respects from the 
previous crisis and in these respects 
it is worse and not better.” 

Bourgeois thought on the question, 
despite all the sharpness of the politi- 
cal struggle around it, remains on the 
whole astonishingly superficial. It 
shrinks from probing the depths of 
the situation, moving uneasily on the 
surface of it. And so it continues to be 


confronted with surprise after sur- 
prise, simulating an optimism for the 
“essential soundness” of the system, 
for which no convincing grounds can 
be found. 

The labor movement and its pro- 
gressive allies have always needed, but 
now more so than ever, a realistic, 
scientific and thorough understanding 
of the situation. To know, for exam- 
ple, that the volume of industrial pro- 
duction may be in the second quarter 
of this year three or four points higher 
(on the Federal Reserve Board index) 
than in the previous quarter is all 
very well as far as it goes. It is un- 
doubtedly very helpful towards the 
immediate planning of wage and hour 
policies by the trade unions. But it 
may become very misleading, narrow- 
ing down the scope of demands and 
activities by labor and its allies, if it 
is not fully realized that this rise in 
the production index and perhaps a 
further slight rise in the third quar- 
ter of the year take place in an eco- 
nomic crisis which, as Stalin finds, 
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“will be more severe” and “more difh- 
cult to combat than the previous 
crisis,” meaning the crisis of 1929. 
When this fact is clearly realized, it is 
also better understood why the fight 
of labor and its allies at the present 
time must be “For jobs, security, de- 
mocracy and peace” and that this 
fight calls for a rounded-out program 
of demands whose essence is the curb- 
ing of the powers of the monopolies. 

There is still too much of a feeling 
around, speaking of the democratic 
that 


camp, this crisis will somehow 


be overcome in a more or less 
“normal” and regular way. Charac- 
teristically enough, Big Business reac- 
tion does not believe it and seems to 
be proceeding on the theory that the 
way the crisis will eventually be over- 
come is through war and fascism or 
something very near it. And this same 
pro-fascist reaction demagogically ex- 
ploits the feeling for “normal” recov- 
ery—to undermine the New Deal, to 
bring to power a pro-fascist adminis- 
tration which, if it becomes the gov- 
ernment, will use methods very much 
un-normal and irregular to combat 
the crisis but it will do it at the ex- 
pense of the living standards and dem- 


ocratic liberties of the people. 


Some people take comfort for the 
future course of from the 
fact that accumulations 
have been decreasing during 1938. 


business 
inventory 


And so they were. From the balance 
sheets of 153 large corporations re- 
porting thus far for 1938, it is seen 
that inventories on December 31 last 
were 13.4 per cent less than at the 
end of 1937. Which means something, 
of course. But they were only 1.5 per 
cent lower than at the end of 1929 
and nearly 1 per cent higher than at 
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the end of 1936. Especially revealing 
of the severity of the present crisis 
is the comparison with 1929. This 
comparison that eighteen 
months after the outbreak of the pres. 
ent inventory accumulations 
were almost as high as after only six 
months following the outbreak of the 
crisis in 1929. And this despite the fact 
that 


shows 


crisis, 


the population has increased 
since 

One might try to explain this fact 
by the temporary business improve- 


1929. 


ment during 1938. It might be said 
that an improvement in 
means building up inventories. But 


business 


when s?x months of business improve: 
ment (July-December, 1938), are im- 
mediately followed by a business de- 
cline, it is evident that the economy is 
in a difficult and severe economic 
crisis, which displays a number of new 
features. 

Comrade Stalin finds the following 
three particularly characteristic: (1) 
The present crisis came on top of a 
very slight revival and not alter a 
period of prosperity, finding at the 
outset nearly ten million unemployed, 
an agrarian crisis and an impover- 
ished population; (2) It broke out not 
in peacetime but in the period of the 
war, with the 
Chinese market shot to pieces by 
Japan’s invasion, with Germany and 
Italy already having switched their 
economies to a war basis, with the 
fascist foreign trade policies under 
mining and destroying the world 
market, the other capitalist 
powers also beginning to reorganize 
on a war basis; and (3) The present 
crisis, being not a general one but in- 
volving for the time being only the 
economically most powerful countries 


second imperialist 


with 
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(the United States, England, France) 
which have not yet reorganized on a 
war basis, is bound to result in this: 
when these countries begin to emerge 
from the crisis, “the aggressor coun- 
tries, having exhausted their reserves 
of gold and raw material in the course 
of the war fever, are bound to enter a 
phase of very severe crisis.” (Stalin.) 
And this, in its turn, will have a 
deterrent effect upon the recovery 
process of the non-aggressor countries. 

From which the conclusion is ines- 
capable “that capitalism will have far 
less resources at its disposal for a nor- 
mal way out of the present crisis than 
during the previous crisis.” (Stalin.) 
This should be emphasized. First, 
because this helps to unmask the lying 
demagogy of big business reaction 
that, given a free hand, it will give 
this country “normal” and regular 
recovery. This profound analysis 
shows convincingly that Big Business 
reaction is moving to fascism and im- 
perialist war as a means of overcom- 
ing the crisis (not a very “normal” 
means) while covering itself with 
“isolation” and dangling before the 
people promises of “old-time” pros- 
perity. 

Secondly, this helps the democratic 
camp to see the magnitude of the eco- 
nomic problem, the vital need of 
tackling it in a more thorough man- 
ner, in a manner of curbing the eco- 
nomic and political power of the 
monopolies as the only effective way 
of fighting for an economic recovery 
in the interests of the people. It will 
help them see that the struggle for 
overcoming the crisis requires a great 
people’s movement, headed by the 
working class, for jobs, security, de- 
mocracy and peace. 
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Perhaps we should be saying more 
to the masses on what the economic 
crisis has to do with peace. Because 
there is still a good deal of feeling, 
even though evaporating, that if we 
only concentrate on solving our do- 
mestic economic problems, we could 
leave the rest of the world to itself 
without being the worse off for it. 
Demagogic isolationism, as is known, 
tries to make a lot out of this feeling. 
But the truth is breaking through to 
the widest masses. We can help this 
process by making this proposition 
clearer: 


“A new economic crisis must lead and cer- 
tainly does lead to a further sharpening of 
the imperialist struggle. It is no longer a 
question of competition for the markets, of 
a trade war or of dumping. These methods 
of struggle have long been recognized as in- 
adequate. It is a question of a new redivision 
of the world, of the spheres of influence and 
colonies, by military action.” 


Here is the origin of the second im- 
perialist war now in progress: Japan’s 
war in China, the German-Italian war 
against Spain, the German seizure of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, the Ital- 
ian war against Ethiopia, the war 
crisis maturing on the Mediterranean, 
etc. It is a war of the aggressor capital- 
ist countries (Germany, Italy, Japan) 
against the interests of the non-aggres- 
sor capitalist countries (England, 
France, the United States), a war 
waged by the aggressors “for a new re- 
division of the world, of the spheres 
of influence and colonies,” a war re- 
sulting from the imperialist struggles 
sharpened by the economic crisis. 

Hence the crisis and the war cannot 
be torn from one another. And the 
pro-fascist circles of the American 
bourgeoisie are not making any such 
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mistake. They are trying to meet both 
as one major problem though requir- 
ing different approaches and methods 
for its various parts. 

Big Business reaction in this coun- 
try (as in other bourgeois-democratic 
countries) approaches all the ramifi- 
cations of this major problem, domes- 
tic and foreign, from one general 
orientation—pro-fascism. Whether it 
be relief to the unemployed, farm aid, 
public works, collective bargaining, 
democratic liberties, penetration of 
fascism into Latin America, Japan's 
war in China, the wars of the Rome- 
Berlin axis in Europe—whatever the 
specific issue, Big Business reaction 
steers a pro-fascist course, an anti- 
democratic imperialist 
course. It is pro-fascism at home, con- 
nivance with fascist aggression abroad. 
It is the line of world reaction operat- 
ing with fascism as its spearhead. 

Only by clearly realizing who the 
enemy is and what he stands for—Big 
Business pro-fascist reaction national- 
ly and internationally—will American 
labor and its progressive allies be able 
to build up that effective democratic 
force which is required to prevent 
pro-fascist reaction from coming to 
power in the United States. This 
means a consistent anti-fascist and 
democratic orientation nationally and 
internationally. This means the com- 
ing together of labor, farmers and 
middle classes into a powerful coali- 
tion to combat the reactionary offen- 
sive on all fronts, in the field of for- 
eign as well as domestic policy, in the 
struggle for the social and national 
security of America. This and only 
this is the road to an effective fight 
for overcoming the economic crisis. 
This is, therefore, the only road to a 


course, an 
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successful fight for jobs, security, de- 
mocracy and peace. 


LREADY it can be seen that the 

Eighteenth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, and 
Stalin’s great report, have begun to 
stimulate most powerfully all those 
tendencies and forces in the world 
which refuse to capitulate to fascism, 
which are determined to resist and de 
feat its offensive. This report and con- 
gress had the instantaneous effect of 
putting the capitulators in a most 
difficult position. A powerful search- 
light was thrown by Stalin upon the 
secret inner mechanism of the capitu- 
lation game. In this way, the peoples 
of all countries are now enabled to 
anticipate more easily the moves and 
maneuvers of the Chamberlains and 
to prepare effective action. 

The strength, confidence and power 
of the socialist fatherland, which is 
now entering a most promising period 
of completing the construction of a 
classless society and of gradual transi- 
tion from socialism to communism— 
this power and confidence of a moral- 
ly united people which emanated from 
every word and deed of the congress 
are encouraging the labor and anti- 
fascist movements everywhere, inspir- 
ing them with certainty in their even- 
tual victory. 

Honest people desirous of knowing 
the truth have never had much diffi- 
culty in finding out where exactly the 
Soviet Union stood in world affairs. 
Its words and deeds were demon- 
strating daily that the socialist coun- 
try—the only one so far—is the strong- 
est single force for peace, democracy 
and human progress, the beacon light 
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for all exploited to their final social- 
ist liberation. From now on, the 
enemies of peace will have more diffi- 
culty than heretofore in obscuring 
from the masses the anti-fascist light 
and stimulation to struggle that come 
from the Soviet Union. Stalin’s re- 
statement of the Soviet Union’s for- 
eign policy is as plain, direct and 
aboveboard as anything ever was in 
this world. Point Three of this policy 
is a veritable clarion call to all peo- 
ples and nations to close their ranks 
and resist fascist aggression. This 
point, as well as the others, are by now 
known to millions all over the world, 
but it will bear repeating. It says: 


“We stand for support to nations which 
have fallen prey to aggression and are fight- 
ing for the independence of their countries.” 


This foreign policy makes it clear 
once more that the Soviet Union does 
not want war, seeks peace, wishes to 
‘maintain peaceful relations with all 
countries like-minded, but is “not 
afraid of threats from the aggressors” 
and is “ready to retaliate with two 
blows for one against the instigators 
of war who attempt to infringe upon 
the integrity of the Soviet borders.” 

Comrade Stalin concluded his re- 
port with these words: 


“If the successes of the working class of 
our country, if its fight and victory, serve 
to rouse the spirit of the working class in 
the capitalist countries, and to strengthen 
its faith in its own power, in its victory, 
then our Party may say that its work has 
not been in vain. And there is no doubt that 
this will be the case.”* 


We can say together with Stalin: 
yes, so it will be. Reflecting upon the 


_ © J. Stalin, From Socialism to Communism 
in the Soviet Union, p. 62, International 
Publishers, New York. 
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state of affairs in the capitalist world 
and in our country, it is impossible 
not to agree with Stalin that the rea- 
son capitalism has not yet been over- 
thrown, the reason it still continues 
to exist, is not because of its own 
“good qualities,” not because it is ac- 
ceptable and satisfactory to the masses. 
Not at all. It is, as Stalin said, be- 
cause the proletariat has not yet got 
sufficient faith in the possibility of its 
victory. It is because the bourgeoisie 
and its agents in the labor movement 
did succeed in a measure to poison 
the working class with doubts and 
lack of faith. 

But the achievements of the work- 
ing class of the Soviet Union, as dem- 
onstrated at the Eighteenth Congress, 
have already proven that the working 
class in alliance with all toilers is able 
to rule the country, is able to run its 
business—without exploiters, without 
capitalists, without imperialists. It is 
able to build and develop with un- 
paralleled rapidity an economy for the 
use of the people instead of for the 
profit and power of a clique of mo- 
nopolists. With no crises, no unem- 
ployment, no exploitation of man by 
man or nation by nation, with no im- 
perialist aggrandizement which pro- 
duces war. 

This working class of the Soviet 
Union—a new type of working class— 
is able to lead a socialist country of 
one hundred and seventy million peo- 
ple on one-sixth of the earth, making 
it a great power for peace, democ- 
racy and progress everywhere, stand- 
ing in the front line of struggle 
against fascist aggression and barbar- 
ism. Thus its successes and achieve- 
ments, particularly the realization of 
the Third Five-Year Plan, which 
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builds the gradual transition from 
socialism to communism, are having 
precisely this effect on the workers in 
all capitalist countries: raising their 
fighting spirit, reinforcing their faith 
in their own strength, inspiring them 
with confidence in victory over fas- 
cism, imperialism and capitalism. 
American great 
strides in recent years on the road to 


labor has made 
political independence as a class, to 
with working 
groups and progressive forces, to influ- 


collaboration other 
ence in the affairs of the nation. The 
achievements of the working class of 
the Soviet Union have contributed a 
good deal to this historic process and 
to the magnificent upsurge of the 
democratic masses in this country, an 
upsurge which received tremendous 
impulse from the anti-fascist strug- 
gles all over the world, most particu- 
larly from the struggles of the Span- 
ish and Chinese peoples. 

At the present time, American labor 
is faced with the most responsible 
task of helping to rally the majority 
of the American people to block the 
road to fascism in this country, to 
prevent pro-fascist reaction from win- 
ning the power of the government in 
1940. This will be the next crucial 
stage. This next stage can be made to 
mark a far-reaching victory for de- 
mocracy, for labor and all progress. 
And for this—labor must learn from 

and achievements 
working class. This 
means to unite its own_ ranks, 
to build intensively its alliances 
with the farmers and middle classes, 
to help about cohesion 
and consolidation into the camp of 
democracy and anti-fascism, to build 
the democratic front. The working 


the experiences 
of the Soviet 


bring 
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class of old Russia did something of 
the same nature when undertaking 
to overthrow tsarism and feudal re. 
action. It isolated the bourgeois and 
reformist capitulators to reaction and 
rallied around itself all the true dem- 
ocratic forces of the people. The fight 
was won. Tsarism and feudal reaction 
were defeated. Thus the road was 
opened for the next stage—for the 
socialist liberation. And this was won 
too. 

Let American learn 
these experiences and successes, which 
are graphically and convincingly re- 
lated in the History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, now avail- 
able in an American edition. Learn- 


labor from 


ing from these successes, labor in 
America will know for sure that it 
can be done. That it is possible for 
the working class to help bring about 
at this time such a unity of the demo- 
cratic forces of the people as will be 
able to defeat the pro-fascist offensive 
of the reactionary monopolies, to pre- 
vent this outfit from winning the 
fight in 1940, to block the road to 
fascism in this country, to advance to 
socialist liberation. 


* * 


[’ WOULD appear from various signs 
as though some people still do not 


the difference between 
Munichism anda consistent peace 
policy of collective security. It is 
astounding indeed after all the costly 
experiences we have had, but it seems 
to be a fact nevertheless. 

Of course, Munichism is a some- 
what complicated game. It pursues 
many aims which are mutually contra- 
dictory. Its ways are secret and de- 
vious. It is completely free of any 


see clearly 
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elementary dictates of human decency, 
honesty and morality. Suffice it to look 
at its embodiment: Chamberlain and 
Bonnet. But at this hour, every in- 
formed person should be able to smell 
Munichism a mile away, and to fight 
its coming instantly, let alone “mis- 
taking” it for an honest policy of col- 
lective security, or vice versa. 

We are moved to these reflections 
by a peculiar sort of argument lately 
current in certain circles. It is that, 
because the foreign policies of Eng- 
land and France are now dominated 
by Munichists, “therefore” the peo- 
ple and government of the United 
become a little more 
The argu- 


States should 


(not less) “isolationist.” 


ment runs like this: 


“If the Soviet Union, which is immediately 
menaced by attack, is justified in being re- 
luctant about the cooperation Chamberlain 
now seems to much more so 
should the United States be, which surely 
would not be threatened with invasion. We 
have the same reasons to be suspicious, and 
fewer reasons to want help. Our interest 
in what happens in Europe is far more re 
mote.” (New Republic, March 29, 1939.) 


want, how 


To answer the question raised here, 
one has to be a bit more precise. Ex- 
actly what cooperation with Chamber- 
lain is the Soviet Union “reluctant” 
to accept? Had the New Republic 
tried to clarify itself on this question, 
it might have found that the true situ- 
ation is the exact opposite. Namely, 
that it is not the Soviet Union that is 
“reluctant” to cooperate but Cham- 
berlain’s Munichism that stands in 
the way of collaboration between Eng- 
land and U.S.S.R. against fascist ag- 
gression. 

The Soviet Union has made it 
amply clear that it stands for a policy 


of collective security, for a policy of 
collective resistance to aggression; that 
as a socialist state it has no interest 
in supporting the imperialist positions 
of either the aggressors or non-aggres- 
sors; that it wants peace and is will- 
ing to join with other countries like- 
minded in resisting aggression; that it 
is willing to render (and has so ren- 
dered) all possible material, moral 
and political support to peoples at- 
tacked by the aggressors and defend- 
ing their liberties and independence; 
that this peace policy is in the inter- 
ests, not alone of the socialist state, 
but of the international working class, 
its democratic allies and all threat- 
ened by fascist aggression. 

We say this position has been made 
crystal clear many times by word and 
deed. It was made so on many occa- 
sions in formal diplomatic offers. But 
the Munichism prevailed in the poli- 
cies of the bourgeois-democratic gov- 
ernments. Collective 
abandoned by them. Instead they be- 
gan to pursue, especially the British 
and French governments, a policy of 
capitulating to the aggressor, conniv- 


security was 


ing with him, egging him on to move 
against the Soviet Union. These are 
well-known facts. 

Then something happened which 
had been foreseen and foretold as fol- 
lowing inevitably from Munich and 
from the betrayal of Spain by the 
bourgeois democracies and from their 
Munichist tendencics in the Far East. 
Germany marched 
vakia and dismembered the country, 
establishing a “‘protectoraie.” Pressed 


into Czechoslo- 


by an aroused public opinion, and 
confronted with a Germany making 
ready to strike west (for colonies), 
Chamberlain began to maneuver. He 
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began to maneuver not so much and 
not mainly against the fascist aggres- 
sors but against the rising demand for 
collective security, in his own coun- 
try and in others. And this was the 
meaning of Chamberlain’s initial “ap- 
proaches” to the Soviet Union. 

Did the Soviet Union then display 
any kind of reluctance? Not at all. It 
promptly told Chamberlain that it 
continues to adhere to the policy of 
collective security and proposed the 
calling of a conference of all inter- 
ested powers to discuss and organize 
such collective security. In doing so, 
it not only exposed the Chamberlain 
maneuver but stimulated powerfully 
the further rise and consolidation of 
the demands of the peoples for collec- 
tive security and collective resistance 
to aggression. Can this be called “re- 
luctance” to cooperate? No. It is active 
and positive struggle for collective se- 
curity. 

The New Republic, and others 
similarly confused, ought to try to 
think a bit more clearly and precisely 
on these vital questions. They ought 
to try to understand that there is an 
unbridgeable gulf between Munich- 
ism and collective security; that the 
Soviet Union's conference proposal to 
Chamberlain’s “approaches” follow- 
ing the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
was no “reluctance” but an active de- 
mand for collective action; that 
Stalin’s declarations on the world situ- 
ation have delivered a mortal blow 
against Munichism and isolationism, 
the full consequences of which will 
become apparent even to the New 
Republic as we go along. 

Examine, for example, the full 
meaning of Stalin’s advice to the So- 
viet Union: 
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“To be cautious and not allow our country 
to be drawn into conflicts by warmongers 
who are accustumed to have others pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for them.”* 


Is it possible to find here anything 
even remotely approaching isolation- 
ism? The mere suggestion is ridicu- 
lous. It is the opposite. It is another 
thrust at Munichism and a most ef- 
fective blow for collective security. 

One must remember that Munich. 
ism is not just a passing mood of the 
reactionary circles of the bourgeoisie 
in the so-called democratic countries. 
It is not just a temporary expedient. 
It is a deliberate policy of long range. 
It is the class policy of the reaction- 
ary and pro-fascist monopolies in all 
bourgeois-democratic countries. It is a 
policy of saving the narrow and selfish 
class privileges of these cliques by con- 
niving with fascism against their own 
peoples, against other peoples and 
against the Soviet Union. It is the 
policy of world reaction led by the 
British reactionary bourgeoisie. 

In the report of Comrade Manuil- 
sky to the Eighteenth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, the reader will find a most en- 
lightening examination of the plans 
of the British reactionary bourgeoisie: 
in southeastern Europe, on the Medi- 
terranean, in the Far East. Every- 
where it is Munichism—connivance 
with the fascist aggressors abroad, 
pro-fascist reaction at home. And a 
major phase of these policies is the de- 
sire of British reaction: 


“. .. to use the Soviet Union to break the 
fangs of German imperialism, to weaken 
Germany for many years, and to reserve 
for British imperialism the dominating po- 
sition in Europe.” (Manuilsky.) 


* Ibid., pp. 17-18. 
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It is clear that such a strategy of 
world reaction can be fought against 
successfully only by a counter-strategy, 
national and international; by a 
counter-strategy of consistent anti-fas- 
cist democracy, pursued unrelentingly 
by the working class in alliance with 
all toilers and all democratic forces, 
and all those ready to resist fascism; 
by a counter-strategy which aims to 
curb and isolate the bourgeois and 
reformist capitulators, aiming to de- 
feat the fascist aggressors, to over- 
throw the rule of fascism where it is 
in power, to block the road to fascism 
in the bourgeois-democratic countries. 

This is why Comrade Manuilsky 
said: 


“If the so-called ‘democratic’ states pursued 
a firm policy of resistance to the fascist ag- 
gressors, combined with economic pressure, 
this would suffice to force the fascist states 
to retreat. Such a policy would be a real 
peace policy. It would be supported by all 
peoples. With it, France, England and the 
United States would recover the support of 
the small states which the Munich policy has 
thrown into confusion and dismay. Jt would 
be a policy of consolidating the democratic 
gains of the peoples and would be supported 
by the international working class.” (Our 
emphasis.—A.B.) 


Not isolationism and “neutrality” 
but collective resistance to fascist ag- 
gression and a consistent struggle 
against Munichism. This means mass 
pressure upon the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic governments by the working 
class and its progressive allies. It 
means, in the United States, to make 
an end to the “neutrality” which is so 
helpful to the fascist aggressors. The 
majority of the people oppose this 
“neutrality,” favoring in a general way 
the President's orientation of differ- 
entiating between aggressors and non- 
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aggressors. Organized mass support 
for this orientation is particularly 
necessary at the present time when 
the Senate is considering the revision 
of the “Neutrality Laws.” 

“Our interest in what happens in 
Europe,” said the New Republic, “is 
far more remote” than that of the 
Soviet Union. We have seen that the 
Soviet Union does not consider its 
interests in Europe as being remote. 
The New Republic, as we have tried 
to show, has “mistaken’’ opposition 
to Munichism for an attitude of re- 
moteness. And while the interests of 
the United States as a capitalist coun- 
try, dominated by imperialist finance 
capital, are of necessity of a different 
qualitative content and motivation 
than are those of the socialist 
Soviet Union, the interests of this 
country are not at all remote 
from what happens in Europe. 
On the contrary. The betrayal of 
Spain into the hands of Hitler and 
Mussolini by the bourgeois democ- 
racies has already sharpened the fight 
of the fascist powers against the in- 
terests of the United States in Latin 
America. 

The Munich-prepared invasion of 
Czechoslovakia has directly embold- 
ened Japanese aggression in the Far 
East, the seizure of the Spratly Islands, 
a move that threatens the Philippines 
and generally endangers the interests 
of the United States. Finally, the drive 
of Germany in the southeast of 
Europe is already precipitating a 
sharper struggle with the United 
States for trade and spheres of influ- 
ence in the Near East, as evidenced 
by the recent Turkish-American 
treaty. In other words, the aggressors 
are trying to help themselves in all 
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parts of the world at the expense not 
only of Britain and France but also 
of the United States. 

To imagine therefore that the in- 
terests of the biggest capitalist country 
in the world—the United States—are 
not involved in the present most acute 
sharpening of the imperialist rivalries 
inherent in the capitalist system; to 
imagine that the interests of such a 
capitalist country as this are remote 
from the imperialist issues involved 
in an imperialist war, waged by the 
aggressors for the redivision of the 
world; to imagine all that is to en- 
gage in the worst possible kind of day- 
dreaming. 

It is time really to understand that 
the question is no longer whether 
America should become “involved”; it 
is involved plenty. The question is 
how can a non-aggressor country like 
this meet the spread of the imperialist 
war directed against its interests? And 
the answer is by a firm policy of col- 
lective resistance of all non-aggressor 
states in honest collaboration with the 
Soviet Union. And since this means 
resisting fascism—the worst and most 
dangerous enemy of the working class 
and its allies, since this calls for a pol- 
icy of consolidating the democratic 
gains of the masses, the international 
working class supports such a policy 
and is vitally interested in its success. 
This is how the working class of this 
country can and does support the na- 
tional interests of America which the 


pro-fascist bourgeoisie is willing to 
surrender and betray. That is why in 
supporting such a policy, the work- 
ing class has the duty of coming for- 
ward in the democratic camp, direct- 
ing its main strategic efforts toward 
, curbing the economic and _ political 
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power of the capitulators—the pro- 
fascist circles of monopoly capital and 
their agents in the labor movement. 


EALING with the growing maturity 
D and influence of the Communist 
Parties, though uneven as between 
different countries, Comrade Manuil- 
sky took note of the fact that in some 
of the Parties, in the carrying out of 
the tactics of the united working class 
and of the anti-fascist people’s front, 
there appeared: 


. certain tendencies of a Right oppor- 

nature, a tendency to abate the 
struggle against elements advocating capitu- 
lation, the tendency to idealize the role of 
the so-called ‘democratic’ states and of gloss- 
ing over their imperialist character. Ap- 
pearance of such tendencies, even in em- 
bryonic form, warns us of the necessity of 
intensifying the struggle against opportun- 
ism.” 


tunist 


It is a warning which Communists 
everywhere will welcome most hearti- 
ly, increasing their vigilance and 
struggle against such tendencies. 

For it is clear that to abate in any 
way the struggle against the capitu- 
lators to fascism, the pro-fascist bour- 
geoisie and its agents in the working 
class movements, is to weaken the 
struggle against fascism itself. Can 
there be anything more serious for the 
working class and for the people gen- 
erally? Furthermore, to abate the fight 
against the capitulators is to distort 
(and eventually destroy) the main 
anti-fascist line of attack which must 
be directed toward isolating the capit- 
ulators from the masses, because these 
are the elements that stand in the way 
of the consolidation of working class 
unity and of the anti-fascist people’s 
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front without which the road to fas- 
cism cannot be blocked. 

Equally serious in its consequences 
would be the tendency to idealize the 
bourgeois-democratic states and of 
glossing over their imperialist char- 
acter. The dangerous consequences of 
such a tendency are manifold. First, 
they hamper the development of a 
really effective mass struggle against 
Munichism. For we must not forget 
that Munichism is not just a whim of 
a funny individual with an umbrella; 
it is the class policy of the pro-fascist 
circles of the imperialist bourgeoisie 
of the bourgeois-democratic countries. 
It flows from the system and has its 
roots there. Which means that only 
by realizing this fact, that is, not to 
idealize the 
states and not to gloss over their im- 
perialist character, can the masses be 
mobilized against Munichism 
hence against fascism. 

Such a realization is also an abso- 
lute necessity for guarding the masses 
against falling victim to the machina- 
tions of the instigators of war “who 
are accustomed to have others pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire for them.” 
(Stalin.) 

Secondly, for the working class of 
an imperialist state, a non-aggressor 


bourgeois-democratic 


and 


state like ours, to gloss over its impe- 


rialist character means in practice the 


following: (a) a slackening of the 
fight against the exploitation and op- 
pression of the peoples, say, in Latin 
America, by the imperialist monopo- 
lies of the United States; (b) an equal 
slackening of the task of rendering all 
possible support to the Latin Ameri- 
can peoples against this oppression; 
(c) an easy-going attitude on the con- 
stant dangers confronting President 


Roosevelt’s good neighbor _ policy 
from the powerful pressure of the im- 
perialist monopolies, the danger that 
these policies will be compromised in 
favor of the imperialists, and a conse- 
quent slackening of the mass struggle 
in this country to improve and make 
more consistent the good neighbor 
policy and to insure its continuation. 
Che latter is especially important in 
ihe face of the coming Presidential 
elections in 1940; and (d) such gloss- 
ing over of the imperialist nature ol 
the bourgeois-democratic states direct- 
ly endangers one of the main tasks of 
the American working class. It is the 
building of a firm alliance between 
itself and the Latin American peoples, 
a firm collaboration against fascism 
and reaction between American de- 
mocracy and the countries of Latin 
America. 
Said Comrade Manuilsky: 


“The Communists 
tenaciously opposed to any oppression and 


are consistently and 


enslavement of colonial peoples by the im- 
perialists. It is not their business to defend 
existing colonial empires.” 


That is very clear. And this is pre- 
cisely the reason that, in this world 
situation, we concentrate our main 
fire against the fascist aggressors. Says 


Manuilsky further: 


“All the greater and sharper, therefore, is 
their opposition to the colonial claims of 
the fascist states, which would impose an 
even heavier yoke of slavery on the colonial 
peoples.” 


In Latin America generally, we 
fight for such policies by the United 
States (and must intensify this fight) 
as will check and curb the U.S. im- 
perialist monopolies in those coun- 
tries, as will help their peoples to im- 
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prove their economic standards, as 
will assist the democratic forces there 
to combat reaction and fascism—a 
truly consistent democratic anti-fascist 
good neighbor policy. In the case of 
Puerto Rico, for example, the correct 
policy is equally clear. We demand 
of our government the immediate 
radical improvement in the living 
standards of the people and the grant- 
ing of broad democratic rights and 
liberties. Does that mean that we do 
not support their right to self-deter- 
mination, including secession? Not at 
all. We answer this question in accord 
with the general policy outlined by 
Manuilsky: 


“While upholding the rights of the 
colonial peoples to self-determination, in- 
cluding secession, the Communists, in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine of Lenin and 
Stalin, subordinate the realization of this 
right of secession to the fundamental in- 
terests of the colonial peoples themselves, in 
the interests of defeating fascism, the mortal 
enemy of the working class, and in the in- 
terests of the victory of the international 
working class, over its exploiters.” 


When we hear that Franco, the 
Hitler-Mussolini guy in Spain, is plan- 
ning to secure Puerto Rico’s “self-de- 
termination,” we point to the way 
Hitler has self-determined the Sude- 
tens and Czechoslovakia, and say to- 
gether with Manuilsky: 


“Fighting consistently against all forms of 
national oppression in the capitalist coun- 
tries, defending the rights of the oppressed 
nations to self-determination, including se- 
cession, calling on the oppressed nations to 
fight for the establishment of mutual rela- 
tions on the lines indicated by the inspiring 
example of the Stalinist commonwealth of 
nations in the Soviet Union, the Communists 
in the present historical situation direct their 
heaviest fire against the fascists’ fake ‘self- 
determination of nations’ which is an un- 
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surpassed cynical deception of the oppressed 
nations and an atrocious crime against the 
freedom and independence of the nations,” 


This is clear, too, and should ef. 
fectively guard against idealizing the 
bourgeois-democratic states and gloss- 
ing over their imperialist character. 

Full realization of these things will 
make our fight against the fascist ag- 
gressors more effective, not less. It will 
help the masses to understand better 
the main guiding line in the present 
second imperialist war which Munich- 
ism pushes into becoming a world war. 
It is the guiding line so plainly and 
powerfully stated in the History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
which distinguishes two kinds of wars 
—just war and unjust wars. Just wars 
are not wars of conquest but wars of 
liberation. They are waged “to defend 
the people from foreign attack and 
from attempts to enslave them, or to 
liberate a people from capitalist slav- 
ery, or, lastly, to liberate colonies and 
dependent countries from the yoke of 
imperialism.” Unjust wars are “wars 
of conquest, waged to conquer and 
enslave foreign countries and foreign 
nations.” (History.) 

With this guide, the working class 
and the people generally can define 
their attitude to each specific war. 
Defining this attitude today, we say: 


9s . the working people will support 
every just war waged by the people for their 
national independence against imperialist 
marauders. They will support a war which 
will speed the defeat of world reaction and 
of its spearhead—Germany, Japan and Italy. 
They will support a war which will hasten 
the victory of the world proletariat, whose 
interests are one with the interests of the 
country of victorious socialism, the father- 
land of all working people. 

“Communists consider it their first duty 
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to mobilize the working people of all coun- 
tries to render support to any nation waging 
a just war and to promote its victory by 
every means.” (Manuilsky.) 


N COMRADE STALIN’S theoretical con- 
I tributions at the Eighteenth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, the reader will be struck 
by at least two things. First, by the 
merits and substance of the contribu- 
tion itself. Second, by the advanced 
stage of the socialist development of 
the Soviet Union whose practice pro- 
duces these theoretical problems. 

Stalin discussed the various stages 
of development of the structure and 
. functions of the Soviet state, the pro- 
letarian dictatorship, from the angle 
of the Marxist theory of its withering 
away. The question has been raised 
that, since the Soviet Union no longer 
has any exploiting or hostile classes 
which have to be suppressed, there 
would seem to be no longer any need 
for a state and state power. There- 
fore, in accordance with one of Engels’ 
famous propositions, that in a class- 
less society the state will die away, it 
would be necessary in the Soviet 
Union to throw overboard all the at- 
tributes of state power instead of 
strengthening and developing them. 
What is the answer? 

We must refer the reader to a study 
of Stalin’s report itself. The answer 
given there is so clear, so compelling 
in its convincingness and profound 
throughout that nothing less than a 
study of the thing itself will do. It 
gives an invaluable lesson in histori- 
cal materialism and the dialectical 
method. It shows the new phase into 
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which the Soviet state is entering as 
the country is completing the con- 
struction of the classless socialist so- 
ciety and is moving along the path of 
gradual transition from socialism to 
communism, while still remaining the 
only socialist state in hostile capitalist 
surroundings and in the midst of the 
second imperialist war. It throws a 
brilliant light on the perspectives of 
developments throughout the world. 

Speaking of the present phase of 
the Soviet state, Stalin said that its 
main task within the country is one 
of peaceful economic, organizational, 
cultural and educational work. As to 
the army, the punitive organs and in- 
telligence service, their edge is no 
longer turned within but without, 
against the enemies abroad. 

Will the state continue also under 
communism? Yes, said Stalin, “if the 
capitalist encirclement will not be 
abolished, if the danger of military 
attacks from without will not be de- 
stroyed.” Of course, he added, “the 
forms of our state will again change 
in conformity with the changes in the 
situation at home and abroad.” 

His discussion of the new character 
of the Soviet intellectuals and the con- 
sequent new attitude toward them is 
of extreme theoretical and practical 
importance. To the old pre-revolu- 
tionary intellectuals, who served the 
landlords and capitalists, our theory 
was one of mistrust and struggle 
against those intellectuals. But this 
theory is already obsolete. It no longer 
fits the new Soviet intellectuals. For 
these a new theory is needed, one that 
calls for friendship, care, respect for, 
and collaboration with them, for the 
sake of the interests of the working 
class and peasantry. 
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Thus the Soviet Union negotiates 
the gradual transition from socialism 
to communism. 


REETINGS to our Young Commu- 
Gass, whose League convenes its 
Ninth National Convention in New 
York City on May 11. 

It is without doubt a significant 


event in the life of the American 


youth and consequently in the life of 
the country. America’s youth is pro- 


gressively coming to the front as a de- 
cisive factor in the struggle against 
reaction and fascism. New millions of 
youth will participate for the first 
time in 1940 in a Presidential election 
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struggle. To win these young men and 
women to the anti-fascist cause is a 
task of first rate importance. The 
Young Communist League and its 
Ninth Convention can contribute ma- 
terially toward this end. 

Together with the National Coun- 
cil of the League, we too feel confi- 
dent that the convention will “mark 
an important milestone in the life of 
the progressive youth movement and 
the history of the League.”” We too 
feel certain that the League will “find 
the road to further growth and de- 
velopment,” to greater service in the 
progressive cause of America’s youth. 

Best wishes for a fruitful con- 
vention. A. B. 





“Mastering the Marxist-Leninist theory does not at all 
mean learning all its formulas and conclusions by heart and 
clinging to their every letter. To master the Marxist-Leninist 
theory we must first of all learn to distinguish between its 


letter and substance. 


“Mastering the Marxist-Leninist theory means assimilating 
the substance of this theory and learning to use it in the solu- 
tion of the practical problems of the revolutionary movement 
under the varying conditions of the class struggle of the pro- 
letariat.”—From the History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), p. 355. 











MAY DAY IN THE STRUGGLE FOR 
DEMOCRACY AND PEACE 


BY I. 


AY DAY this year comes at a time 
M when the whole world faces the 
burning question: Wiil the present 
wars be stopped and peace be restored, 
or will a world-wide war, embracing 
all nations, be the outcome? 

A new imperialist war is in progress 
—a war waged by the fascist axis 
powers aiming at world domination. 
Feverish efforts are being made by the 
axis powers, which have taken in tow 
fascist Hungary and Franco Spain, to 
conquer the world by intrigue, black- 
mail and coercion, and, if need be, by 
force of arms. 

The present international crisis is 
largely the child of the “heroes” of 
Munich, Chamberlain and Daladier. 
Like Hitler and Mussolini, the Cham- 
berlains hate and fear democracy and 
the working class. They know that, 
despite many setbacks, the workers 
and their allies, the farmers and city 
middle class, are drawing their forces 
together for the struggle against re- 
actionary The 
struggle for democracy and against the 


monopoly capital. 
effects of the crisis of world capitalism 
is the central struggle today for the 
masses of the people. National libera- 
tion and freedom from exploitation 
dominate the minds of hundreds of 
millions of people who are prepared 
to lay down their lives in the struggle 
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against fascism. It was for this reason— 
to strengthen the forces of reaction 
and fascism against the popular forces 
—that the Chamberlains fathered the 
policy of “appeasement” which blos- 
somed out in the shameful Munich be- 
trayal and in the surrender of Spain 
to the fascist invaders. 

Has the Munich policy been 
scrapped since Hitler unceremoni- 
ously gobbled up the remnants of 
Czechoslovakia? True, the Tory gov- 
ernment was thrown into feverish ac- 
tivity, there have been “emergency” 
cabinet meetings, conferences with 
ambassadors and foreign ministers, 
and hurried communications with va- 
rious capitals, including Moscow. But 
it is clear that Chamberlain is still 
resisting the forces favoring the policy 
of collective security, of stopping ag- 
gression regardless of its direction. He 
is still maneuvering to divert the fas- 
cist aggressors, by “appeasement” or 
threat of force, into a direction that 
will not directly threaten the vital in- 
terests of British imperialism. 

Hitler, Mussolini and the Mikado, 
in the interests of the decadent, mo- 
nopolist capitalist class, are forcing 
the fight for world domination. These 
are the gangsters of present-day impe- 
rialism, covering their campaign of 
pillage against democracy, against the 
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democratic peoples and all small na- 
tions, with a mask of struggle against 
Communism. 

Ethiopia, China, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Memel, Spain, Albania—were 
these Communist states? The camou- 
flage is apparent—the camouflage of 
fascism conducting outright war 
against democracy. 

Hitler knows better than to start 
an immediate war against the com- 
munism of the Soviet Union; this has 
been the aim of Chamberlain, to di- 
vert Hitler from countries to the west 
of Germany. 

After the defeat and destruction of 
his Trotsky-Bukharin wreckers and as- 
sassins in the Soviet Union; after the 
placing in operation of the new Con- 
stitution of the Soviet Union, which 
represents the highest democracy in 
the world, and the unification of one 
hundred and seventy million people as 
one man behind the Soviet govern- 
ment; after the completion of the Sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan—which has ad- 
vanced the Soviet Union to second 
place in industrial production—and 
after the launching of the Third Five- 
Year Plan, which promises to bring 
that country into close competition, 
within a decade, with the leading 
country in world economy, the United 
States—facing these facts, Hitler has 
good reason to think twice before 
plunging against the Soviet border, 
even though that is one of the goals 
laid down in his program in Mein 
Kampf. 


THE POLICY OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Comrade Stalin at the recent Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union has again emphasized 
the readiness of the Soviet Union to 
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use its vast power on the side of peace 
—against aggression. But the great 
leader of the world’s toiling masses at 
the same time gave clear warning that 
—prepared though the Soviet Union is 
to meet any attack and to answer blow 
with double blow—it will not be pro- 
voked nor maneuvered into a position 
of catspaw for any imperialist power. 
The choice is clear: if not retreat be- 
fore the fascist bandits, allowing them 
to pick successively victim after vic- 
tim—then concerted action of all the 
peace forces, of all democratic coun- 
tries, jointly with the mighty land of 
the Soviets against aggression at any 
point. 

The critical international situation 
is aggravated by the economic crisis, 
which, as Comrade Stalin has pointed 
out, differs in many respects from past 
crises—“differs for the worse and not 
for the better.” This crisis was pre- 
ceded by a depression and recovery 
“of a special kind,” a recovery which 
did not develop into a boom, which at 
its highest point remained consider- 
ably behind the high point of the pre- 
ceding cycle. Moreover, this crisis has 
developed at a time when the second 
imperialist war is already in progress, 
when the Japanese war on the Chinese 
people has shut off the vast Chinese 
market. 

The fascist axis powers are, appa- 
rently, not yet in the grip of this 
crisis; but this is only because their 
economy has been on a war basis for 
several years, which means a tetrific 
strain on their resources and finances 
and a tremendous burden on the 
masses of these countries. They there- 
fore face the prospect of an extremely 
severe crisis in the near future. 


The crisis has been most pro- 
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nounced in the United States, and the 
monopolists have taken advantage of 
it in a drive against the New Deal and 
the working people. Twenty-four mil- 
lion people in the capitalist countries 
are unemployed, including twelve mil- 
lion in the United States. The condi- 
tions of the workers, peasants and city 
middle class in all countries are seri- 
ously threatened and impaired. Pro- 
duction remains at a low level and is 
stimulated chiefly by the demands of 
the war industries. 

Millions of young people, denied 
apprenticeship training, are unable to 
obtain work. Rationalization is pro- 
ceeding at a terrific pace in factories, 
offices and stores. Thus, for instance, 
a leading steel corporation in this 
country recently erected a new steel 
mill at a cost of forty-two million 
dollars. At the time of its erection, the 


steel industry in the United States was 
operating at less than 40 per cent of 
capacity. By the erection of this mill, 
several old mills were discarded and 
now three thousand workers will do 
the work of eleven thousand. This 


process is occurring in all industries. 

With the income of the workers low- 
ered through the crisis, and with mil- 
lions remaining unemployed, obvious- 
ly the farmers must continue to suffer. 
In the United States the income of the 
farmers since the World War has been 
such as to drive a large part of them 
from ownership of farms into tenancy. 
Today the majority of U.S. farmers 
are tenants. This is particularly true 
of the Negro and white farmers in the 
South. High monopoly prices for 
manufactured products that the farm- 
ers must buy, and low prices for their 
own merchandise, with measures by 
the federal government as subsidies, 
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payment for surplus and underplowed 
products—these are the factors facing 
the farmer in 1939. 

We are living in a period of intensi- 
fied decay of capitalism, of accentu- 
ated crisis of the capitalist system, in 
the “epoch of wars and revolutions.” 
In this period finance capital seeks in 
every way to limit and, if possible, 
completely suppress democracy. 

In the period of the decay of capi- 
talism, the people’s democratic rights 
become an obstacle to the capitalists. 
The right to organize, the right to 
vote, the right to petition, protest and 
demonstrate, the right to education 
and culture—the right to unite all 
forces against the effects of the crisis 
and against the very sabotage of the 
capitalists who want to drive down the 
conditions of the workers and the 
farmers still further—stand in the way 
of the handful of monopolists who 
control our country. 

This leads to an effort on their part 
to destroy democracy and to institute 
fascism. At the same time, the monop- 
olists mask themselves with talk of 
democracy and patriotism. Fascism, 
however, with all its brutality, with its 
campaign against religion, with its de- 
struction of trade unions and work- 
ing class organizations, with its blood- 
thirsty anti-Semitism and the pitting 
of one nationality against another, 
cannot save capitalism. 

We look with horror at the fascist 
systems of Hitler and Mussolini. 

On May Day we declare with united 
might “Down with fascism,” “Fight 
for democracy.” We want no Hitler- 
ism in the United States. For con- 
certed action with the Soviet Union 
and all democratic forces to stop the 
aggressors. We fight for opportunities 
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and safeguards for the youth. We de- 
mand equal rights for the Negro 
people and urge unity of Negroes and 
whites in the struggle. We declare 
ourselves against the attacks on the 
foreign-born through such fascist 
measures as those of Congressman 
Dempsey and Senator Reynolds; and 
against efforts that are being made by 
Coughlin, the German Bund, Fish 
and other reactionaries, inside and 
outside the legislative halls, to arouse 
national chauvinism, anti-Semitism, 
and to place one national group 
against the other. We declare our- 
selves for equal rights for women, 
with the necessary safeguards for their 
protection. We declare ourselves for 
unity with the farmers, the small busi- 
nessmen and the professionals—for 
unity of all the groups that stand for 
democracy, which monopoly capital is 
trying to wipe out. 
REACTION IN THE U. S. IN OFFENSIVE 
AGAINST THE PEOPLE 


Let us have our eyes firmly fixed on 
the reactionaries in our own country, 
who are fast traveling the road to fas- 
cism and openly espouse fascist meas- 
ures in the United States. These gen- 
try seek to enact legislation that would 
deprive us more and more of our 
democratic rights and curtail the pro- 
tection that the New Deal has given 
to the working people. These reaction- 
ary Republicans and Democrats sav- 
agely and cynically cut relief and 
W.P.A. appropriations, and threaten 
the existence of millions of unem- 
ployed. They want to revise and emas- 
culate the National Labor Relations 
Act. They have given a new lease of 
life to the witch-hunting Dies Com- 
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mittee. They plan a systematic cur- 
tailment of our civil rights. 

Why are these things happening at 
this particular period? Because these 
reactionaries regard even the limited 
capitalist democracy as no longer suit- 
able as their mode of rule. Because 
they see a mighty wade union move- 
ment growing in this country; because 
they see a growing demand on the part 
of the eight and a half million organ. 
ized workers for unity into one power- 
ful united body girding itself for or- 
ganizing the remaining thirty-five mil- 
lion Because 
they see this poweful trade union 
movement ranks 
and 
adults, people of all persuasions and 
creeds, of all na- 
tionalities and political afhliations. 
Because they see this mighty rock of 


unorganized workers. 


taking into its 


Negroes and _ whites, youth 


men and women 


democracy building itself at a time 


when capitalism is going into eclipse. 
Because 


they see organized labor 
stretching out its hand to the farmers 
and middle class, and building the 
great army of the democratic front 
that will preserve democracy and de- 
feat reaction and fascism. Because they 
know that the elections of 1938 were 
no mandate to move to the Right, but 
represent a confusion brought about 
partly by Republican pledges for a 
greater New Deal. Because they know 
that despite the efforts of Wall Street 
and the big employers’ organizations 
to sabotage the New Deal, the people 
of the United States want a more in- 
clusive, more consistent New Deal-— 
the opening of factories, the mainte- 
nance of N.L.R.A., more protection 
through W.P.A. and bigger relief—a 
health program, a construction pro- 
gram, safeguarding our social security. 
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This May Day we declare ourselves 
for unity of the trade union move- 
ment, for organization of the unorgan- 
ized, for no amendments to the 
N.L.R.A., for a health program, for a 
big construction program, for extend- 
ing social security and benefits. 

We declare ourselves for the closest 
unity of Negroes and white, of Ameri- 
cans of all national origins. We de- 
clare ourselves for the unity of work- 
ers, farmers and middle class in every 
field of activity, for building the dem- 
ocratic front, to retain and extend 
the New Deal. This is our clarion call 
on this May Day. 

There are people in our country 
who, in face of Munich and the rapid- 
ly developing events since Munich, 
still profess to believe that no matter 
what takes place im Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, the United 
States need not be involved. They pre- 
tend that the neutrality law now in 
effect has protected and will continue 
to protect us in face of the developing 
world war situation. The isolationist 
Senator Nye tells us we should “mind 
our own business and thereby keep 
out of trouble.” But trouble has come 
of itself. President Roosevelt apparent- 
ly learned the meaning of world 
events. In October, 1937, and again 
in his address to Congress on January 
4, 1939, as well as in many significant 
speeches, Roosevelt expressed his ab- 
horrence of the fascist aggressors and 
their savage acts of international brig- 
andage. Surely there could be no rec- 
onciliation of the Neutrality Law 
with the President’s declarations. 
Roosevelt refused to recognize Hitler's 
seizure of Czechoslovakia. Secretary of 
State Hull called it a “temporary ex- 
tinguishment” of that republic. 
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Unfortunately, the administration 
policy in practice too often played into 
the hands of reaction. The most recent 
manifestation of this was the recog- 
nition of Franco Spain. If Roosevelt 
hoped thereby to prevent Franco from 
joining the fascist axis combination, 
this hope was quickly proved illusory. 
Actually—although the announcement 
of this step was delayed for some time 
—Franco joined the “anti-Comintern” 
pact virtually at the very time when 
Washington granted him recognition. 

Franco, Hitler and Mussolini agents 
and organizations are carrying on in- 
tensive activities in Cuba, Mexico, Ar- 
gentina, Chile. They have ammuni- 
tion and supply bases in Peru and 
Guatemala. Hitler agents have plotted 
to seize Patagonia. They are plotting 
an overthrow of the progressive Car- 
denas government in Mexico. They 
already represent a menace in Quebec 
Province, and threaten the whole of 
Canada. They are carrying on activi- 
ties broader than ever in our own 
country. With the aid of reactionaries 
in American public life, such as 
Hoover, Hearst, Vandenberg, Fish, 
Glass, Tydings and Coughlin, and 
through the use of outright fascist or- 
ganizations like the Christian Front, 
Silver Shirts, Crusaders, Frank Gan. 
nett’s Committee of One Million, the 
Associated Farmers, Inc., etc., they are 
driving against American democracy 
and trying to keep the United States 
from exerting its tremendous influ- 
ence and power to block the fascist 
aggressors. 

At this moment, hearings on the 
Neutrality Law are in progress. Henry 
L. Stimson, Secretary of State under 
Hoover, has made a splendid state- 
ment for collective security. Various 
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proposals are now before Congress— 
from sheer isolation to the proposal 
of Senator Thomas, which would em- 
power the President and Congress to 
recognize the aggressor and deny him 
war supplies, but would prevent aid 
to the victims of aggression. This is a 
half-way measure moving in the right 
direction; but it is inadequate. 

Surely the aggressive actions of the 
fascist governments in Europe, Africa, 
Asia and the Western Hemisphere— 
activities against each Latin American 
country and against the Good Neigh- 
bor policy adopted at the Lima Con- 
ference—should open the eyes of every 
American. Yes, we can keep out of 
trouble by giving up our democracy, 
and capitulating to fascism; or we 
must fight against every surrender to 
fascism by uniting with all the demo- 
cratic countries to halt fascism. 

It is not remarkable that the reac- 
tionaries and imperialists who led us 
into war in 1917 are the same impe- 
rialists who oppose adequate national 
defense today, and see no danger of 
fascist aggression or invasion of the 
Western Hemisphere! This is a nat- 
ural result of the breakdown of capi- 
talism and the turn of the monopolists 
to fascism as their only means of con- 
trol. These people carry on a systema- 
tic struggle against democracy and the 
New Deal. They openly or covertly ex- 
press their approval of the “law and 
order” practised in the fascist coun- 
tries. They sabotage the New Deal and 
keep twelve million unemployed out 
of the factories. They praise academic 
procedure in the fascist countries, 
while step by step they attempt to de- 
stroy academic freedom in the United 
States. 

They are enemies of democracy, the 
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enemies of the people’s rights, the 
enemies of the working class. Only one 
power can dethrone them and block 
the development of reaction and fas. 
cism in this country. Only one power 
can halt the fascist aggressors: 
mighty democratic front, fighting for 
social and national security. 

This May Day we declare our sup- 
port for the application of a real Good 
Neighbor policy that will unite the 
Americas against any fascist invasion. 
Only such a policy based upon the 
progressive unity of the people 
through democratic and _ people's 
fronts can protect the Western Hemi- 
sphere from fascism. We declare that 
only concerted action of the democ 
racies, including the United States and 
the Soviet Union, together with the 
small countries threatened by fascism, 
can stop fascist aggression and pre- 
serve democracy in the United States 
and the rest of the world. We declare 
that any other policy will mean that 
the United States will later have to 
defend itself single-handed against a 
strengthened fascist bloc. We declare 
that the same imperialists, the pro- 
fascist forces led by Hoover and 
Hearst, demonstrate their treachery to 
American democracy by attempts to 
sabotage adequate national defense of 
our country. They are the Aaron 
Burrs and Benedict Arnolds, ready to 
sell our country to the fascist enemy. 
Unity of our people in the democratic 
front will defeat these enemies. 


ENEMY AGENTS IN THE RANKS 
OF THE WORKING CLASS 


There are other enemies, operating 
within the ranks of the working class, 
keeping the workers divided, and do 
ing everything they can to prevent the 
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building and strengthening of the 
democratic and the people’s front. 
The leaders of the Socialist Second In- 
ternational and of the Socialist Parties 
of many countries have prevented 
even working class unity in the strug- 
gle against fascism. Many a time the 
Communist International and the 
Communists in the various countries 
have appealed to the Socialist leaders 
for unity. When Spain, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia were attacked, the 
Communists called for unity; but they 
were turned down. If the leaders of 
the British Labor Party had accepted 
unity, Spain, Austria, Czechoslovakia 
and now Albania could have been 
saved. 

The Trotskyites and Lovestoneites 
play a special role as agents of fascism. 
Their attempts to undermine Soviet 
economy, to wreck, destroy and mur- 
der, in the interests of fascism, were 
stopped by the firm, resolute hand of 
the Soviet people. The actions of these 
people in Spain, as part of the fifth 
column, as traitors at the front, and in 
the formation together with some 
Right-wing Socialists and anarchists of 
the capitulation junta which seized 
Madrid by a coup d’etat and turned 
over the central provinces of Spain 
and tens of thousands of militant 
Loyalist soldiers to Franco and Mus- 
solini, reveal these people as the vile 
fascist scum that they are. They agree 
with Hoover, Coughlin and Hearst 
that our country shall not have a de- 
fense able to meet the fascist aggres- 
sors. They preach isolationism, just 
like Fish, Vandenburg and Nye. They 
advocate the Ludlow amendment to 
befuddle the whole question of collec- 
tive security. They are splitters of 
trade unions, fighters against the dem- 
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ocratic front, stoolpigeons of fascism. 
They are the fifth column working 
today in league with the fascists to sell 
out our country. 

This May Day we declare we will be 
on guard against the fifth column that 
is operating in our country. We have 
learned the bitter lessons from experi- 
ences in Spain. We have before us the 
example of the Bolshevik vigilance in 
the Soviet Union. Wherever these 
snakes appear, we will bring them to 
the light of day, expose them, and 
scotch them. 

This May Day we must prepare for 
the important elections of 1939 and 
the decisive elections of 1940. The re- 
actionary forces in the Democratic and 
Republican Parties are already at 
work, stalling New Deal policies, frus- 
trating the will of the people. They 
calculate upon causing confusion and 
misdirecting the desires of the people, 
in order to get control. Step by step 
they are trying to nullify New Deal 
legislation. They are stirring up anti- 
Semitism as never before. They hope 
that by goading the people to struggle 
among themselves they can crush our 
democracy. Their methods and poli- 
cies are those of Hitler and Mussolini. 
They are determined to maintain con- 
trol. Facing the rising anger of the 
people, they cannot rule through de- 
mocracy, hence they will try to rule by 
means of fascism. 

This May Day we declare resolutely 
and firmly that there is only one way 
in the United States, the way of de- 
mocracy. Together with our brothers 
and sisters, we Communists, fighting 
for trade union unity, and helping to 
organize the unorganized workers, will 
aid in bringing together labor, the 
farmers and the middle class in a 
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powerful democratic front that will 
sweep the reactionaries out of their 
posts in every nook of the land and 
strengthen the power of democracy. 


This democracy cannot be static. 
The people demand more rights, real 
social and national security. In the 
midst of the world capitalist crisis only 
one country points the way to com- 
plete security. Only in one country 
does economy steadily go forward and 
the conditions of the people steadily 
improve. That country is the Sovict 
Union. The lesson of the Soviet Union 
and the building of socialism is a les- 
son for the whole world. Only through 
socialism can real security be guaran- 
teed. 


Does America want this? The his- 
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tory of democracy in the United States 
answers yes. The Soviet Union guar. 
antees democracy as only socialism can 
do it. The American people, learning 


the lessons of socialism in the midst of 
world chaos, will see that to safeguard 
American democracy against all efforts 
to destroy it we must march forward 
to socialism. 

This May Day we hail the Soviet 
Union as the great champion of peo- 
ple’s rights, people’s prosperity, de- 
mocracy and peace. We hail the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, their gov- 
ernment, the Bolshevik Party and 
Comrade Stalin. We must build as 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin ta ught 
us, and march the path that the peo- 
ples in the capitalist and colonial 
countries must tread, to achieve hu- 
man freedom and human rights. 





“A distinguishing feature of the second imperialist war 
is that so far it is being waged and extended by the aggressor 
powers, while the other powers, the ‘democratic’ powers, against 
whom in fact the war is directed, pretend that it does not 
concern them, wash their hands of it, draw back, boast of their 
love of peace, scold the fascist aggressors, and . . . surrender 
their positions to the aggressors bit by bit, at the same time 
asserting that they are preparing to resist.”—From the History 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolshevtks), 
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THE SECOND IMPERIALIST WAR 


BY ROBERT MINOR 


I. 


BREAKING IN THE BACK DOOR 
OF FRANCE 


T Is common knowledge that at the 
| end of the war of 1914-18 Germany 
was placed in a position in which she 
could not prosecute a European war 
without certain defeat; she could not 
enter into a general war without first 
changing her position in the military- 
strategic sense in relation to France 
before making the test of physical 
strength. 

The conquest of Spain by fascist 
Germany and Italy has a relationship 
to the impending war against France 
similar to that which the invasion of 
Belgium had to the war against 
France in 1914. In 1914 the penetra- 
tion of Belgium was the first stage of 
the invasion of France. In the con- 
quest of Spain, the German and Ital- 
ian fascists have committed against 
France an equivalent aggression, 
adapted to the conditions of the 
“creeping war” of today. 

“Under the guise of supporting the Span- 
ish fascists, they secured the opportunity of 
surreptitiously landing troops on Spanish 
territory, in the rear of France, and station- 
ing their fleets in Spanish waters—in the 
zones of the Balearic Islands and Gibraltar 
in the South, the Atlantic Ocean in the West, 
and the Bay of Biscay in the North. . . . As 
a matter of fact, they were striking at Great 
Britain and France, by bestriding the sea 


communications of these countries with their 


vast African and Asiatic colonial  pos- 


sessions.”’* 


Seven months ago Germany was in 
such a position that if she were to take 
the offensive in a general European 
war, she could only hope to beat her- 
self to pieces against the huge perma- 
nent fortifications of the Maginot line 
on her western frontier and the all 
but impregnable Czechoslovak fortifi- 
cations which extend westward more 
than half-way through the width of 
Germany and up to within 210 miles 
of the French frontier on the other 
side. From the military standpoint it 
would have been suicide for Germany 
to begin an armed struggle within the 
narrow confines she occupied up to 
seven months ago. 

By deliberate action of the British 
Tories, helped by the corresponding 
French reactionaries, the military po- 
sition of Germany has been partly 
changed. 

From the German Nazi viewpoint 
the problem was one of: 

1. Reducing the power of resistance 
of the French army by compelling it 
to divide itself between several fronts, 
that is, creating new fronts for France. 

2. Breaking through the narrow 
confines of Germany's old position, 


* History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), p. 332, Interna- 
tional Publishers, New York. 
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ridding herself of the necessity to face 
and to besiege the powerful Czecho- 
slovak mountain positions which ex- 
tended nearly 300 miles from the east- 
ern tip of Germany to within 200 
miles of its western border, avoiding 
the necessity of dividing the German 
army within the heart of Germany, 
and opening up the Balkans to unde- 
fended attack as a source of supplies, 
thus enabling the German armies to 
concentrate mainly for the reduction 
of France. 

If these two objectives could be ob- 
tained, and with Italy’s help, from 
Hitler’s point of view, an open gen- 
eral military action in Europe could 
be faced with a hope that Ger- 
many could win. 

It is axiomatic that as long as France 
retains its position as the strongest 
military power in capitalist Europe, 
Hitler’s plan for German hegemony 
over Europe cannot be attained. 

The reduction of France is the un- 
conditional necessity. In 1926 Hitler 
said in Metin Kampf: 

“The situation of France today is: 
militarily the first power, without a serious 
rival on the Continent, practically guaran- 
teed on its Southern borders against Spain 


and Italy, guaranteed against Germany by 
the impotence of our fatherland... .” 


Seeking hegemony for the German 
fascist state, Hitler inevitably takes 
the position he describes in the fol- 
lowing words: 


“The German people's irreconcilable mor- 
tal enemy is and remains France. It does not 
matter who ruled or who will rule in France, 
whether Bourbons or Jacobins, Bonapartists 
or bourgeois democrats, clerical republicans 
or red Bolsheviks. . . .” 


From the viewpoint of Hitler, hav- 
ing already brought Italy into an al- 
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liance against France, the next neces- 
sity for reducing the “irreconcilable 
mortal enemy” was to destroy the 
guarantee of France’s “southern bor- 
der against Spain.” 

From the viewpoint of Chamber- 
lain, to whom Hitler gave his “sacred 
word,” the turning over of France's 
Spanish border to Hitler was entirely 
satisfactory; the reduction of France 
reed not take the form of open war in 
the West against France, but could 
come about by the rise of a superior 
military power of the German fascist 
state, which could then exercise pressure 
upon the interior situation in France 
to reverse the labor and democratic 
trend. On the East the open military 
action could well proceed through the 
Balkans and into the fertile fields of 
the Ukraine to the tune of clinking 
cocktail glasses at Cliveden. But in all 
events the end could only be attained 
by methodically breaking down the 
defensive capacity of France, by grant- 
ing the military initiative in Europe 
to Hitler. This has partly been accom. 
plished by the Brtish Tories aided by 
the deux cent familles* of France. 

With the fall of Spain, after the 
conquest of Czechoslovakia, the main 
conditions which the Nazis thought 
necessary for their winning of the sec- 
ond general European war were 
realized. 

France is now surrounded on all 
her land frontiers. Her entire stand- 
ing army of 650,000 men could hardly 
be more than enough to defend the 
“Southern borders against Spain” 
which are no longer “guaranteed” 
but are manned by an army estimated 
at goo,000 soldiers whose arms were 


*The two hundred families who ru’e 
France. 
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pledged by Franco in the axis pact of 
war against France on the day after 
the French government accepted the 
credentials of the new Spanish fascist 
ambassador. 

The objective of dividing France’s 
potential fighting force of 6,000,000 
men has been accomplished; the 
French army must now be split be- 
tween a northern, a northeastern, an 
eastern and a southern front. In 1914 
France placed her 5,000,000 French 
and colonial troops, in addition to the 
English, on a single German-and-Bel- 
gian front of roughly 350 miles. Her 
Swiss, her Italian and her Spanish 
frontiers were safe and were a source 
of supplies. In the situation of today 
France must divide her strength to 
cover the three new fronts. Besides the 
same German-Belgian frontier of 350 
miles, she must cover almost surely a 
Swiss frontier of about 150 miles, and 
certainly a new 200 miles of Italian 
frontier and 250 miles of new battle 
line on the Spanish frontier. 

This is a part of what treachery to 
Spain has cost France. 


As to the second point of the two 
objectives, it is being said in London* 
that the Nazis, through getting pos- 
session of the Sudeten fortifications, 
released 35, divisions (which otherwise 
would have been occupied with the 
struggle against these fortifications of 
the Czechoslovaks), and thereby are 
now able to add these 35 divisions to 
the tremendous weight of the army 
they will throw against France on the 
Rhine and through Switzerland and 
Belgium. The estimate of 35, divisions, 


* See article by Joseph Driscoll, New York 


Herald Tribune, March 11, 1939. 
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about 450,000 to 600,000 men, is very 
low; it has been calculated at twice 
that; but let us accept it, and it makes 
nevertheless an increase in the force 
to be thrown against France larger 
than the total of land troops that Eng- 
land is expected to send to France.* 
Because of Munich, the hypothetical 
British military plan is changed to 
one of sending a British army to 
France on the outbreak of the war. 
But England would send nineteen di- 
vistons—about 250,000 men, hardly 
more than half the weight of man- 
power that was presented to Hitler 
by the Tory treason of September at 
Munich. 

The German Nazi government ob- 
tained accumulations of war planes 
and arms plundered from the Czecho- 
slovak government, which, it is said, 
would have required two and one-half 
years for the German factories to pro- 
duce, which would mean that in the 
race for armaments Hitler was given 
by one sudden stroke the advantage 
of two and one-half years’ headway 
on the democratic powers through the 
colossal crime of Munich. It is said 
that Hitler obtained 1,500 war planes 
and enough Czechoslovak equipment 
including small arms and artillery to 
arm 35 divisions, entirely aside from 
the heavy guns of the Sudeten fortifi- 


* It has been estimated that in case of 
general European war the German General 
Staff would have had to devote from half a 
million to a full million men, with siege 
equipment, for a period of several months at 
least, to reduce the Czechoslovak fortifica- 
tions which would have been manned by a 
third of a million men so powerfully en- 
trenched. This leaves out of account the 
Soviet aid to Czechoslovakia which would 
have been present and decisive. The French 
writers, Pertinax in l’Ordre, and Henri de 
Kerillis in l’Epoque, estimate that 40 Ger- 
man divisions would have had to besiege the 
Sudeten fortifications. 
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cations. In addition to this he ob- 
tained the great Skoda Arms Works 
which are among the most productive 
and excellent in the world, probably 
almost doubling the Nazi capacity for 
arms production. 

The Nazi program prior to the loot- 
ing of Czechoslovakia had reduced the 
gold reserve of Germany to $29,000,- 
ooo.* By stealing the entire gold and 
foreign currency reserve of Czecho- 
slovakia through the aid of his accom- 
plice Chamberlain, the international 
burglar of Berchtesgaden increased 
the gold and foreign currency re- 
serves of Germany to about seven 
times what they were before the rape 
of Czechoslovakia. 

The Nazi General Staff obtained a 
tremendous strategic military advan- 
tage through the one fact alone that 
they obtained possession of the flying 
fields and marvelously perfected un- 
derground airdromes of the Czecho- 
slovaks. One must bear in mind that 
Czechoslovak airdromes, entirely un- 
der cover and concealed within the 
fortification system, with underground 
repair factories, fuel tanks, etc., are 
within 150 miles of Berlin and 80 
miles from Vienna. Both Berlin and 
Vienna were therefore within one- 
half hour's flight from these impreg- 
nable airplane bases. Both the Czecho- 
slovak and the Soviet air forces, under 
their defensive agreement, were there- 
fore within a few minutes’ striking 
distance of the very heart of Germany 
and of all of Germany’s manufactur- 
ing regions, except those of the west. 
This huge “peninsula” of armaments 
protruding from the east to a point 
reaching further westward than Ber- 


* Approximate, in 
$17,000,000 in former dollars, 


devalued dollars; or 
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lin itself, was made a gift to German 
fascism from British _ pro-fascist 
toryism. 


Now let us see some of the fruits of 
“non-intervention” in Spain: 

During the past year a number of 
large air bases, said to be twelve in 
number, have been constructed at 
intervals on the Spanish side of the 
Pyrenees, as close to the mountainous 
border of France as practicable; they 
are equipped with German and Ital- 
ian planes and crews. 

There is good reason to believe the 
published report that forty German 
batteries of heavy guns, with German 
officers and artillerymen, were landed 
in January, 1939, in the inlet called 
los Pasages, close to San Sabastien, 
Spain, and seven miles from _ the 
French frontier, and were quietly 
hauled away into the mountains east 
of Irun, where they are now planted 
in positions overlooking the rail and 
motor routes into France. 

On the Gulf of Cadiz, in the South 
of Spain, West of Gibraltar, there are 
probably two, but at least one subma- 
rine base, highly developed and in use 
by large German submarines; while 
on the Spanish coast east of Gibraltar, 
probably at Malaga, is another big 
submarine base in possession of Ital- 
ians, from which for many months 
Italian submarines have operated. 

Since the fall of Catalonia, it is be- 
lieved, there has been established a 
large Italian submarine base within 
a few hours’ distance from Marseilles, 
only half as far from French soil as is 
Majorca, and out of which Italian sub- 
marines have been operating against 
British and French shipping with the 
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knowledge of the British and French 
governments. Tremendous submarine 
and air bases have been constructed 
and are now operating in the Canary 
Islands* off th® west coast of Africa 
on the sea route to South America, 
control of which has been turned over 
to Germany by Franco. 

A few down the 
Africa in the Spanish colony of Rio 


miles coast of 
de Oro, there is believed to be an- 
other complex of air and submarine 
bases. 

Gibraltar, although not “‘cancelled”’ 
as many believe, is surrounded on the 
land side by fortified positions under 
Italian and German control. Across 
the Straits of Gibraltar, 
miles away, the site of the ancient fort 


fourteen 


of Ceuta has been transformed into a 
new German “Gibraltar” believed to 
be enormously stronger than the old 
fortress—certainly more modern and 
equipped with huge guns with a range 
far exceeding the fourteen miles’ dis- 
tance, set in their emplacements by 
German engineers and manned by 
German officers and men solely for 
two purposes: to demolish the British 
fortifications at Gibraltar, and to com- 
mand the entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

The (except Mi- 
norca) were taken over at the begin- 
ning of the war and are now the main 
Italian air and submarine base for 
operation against the French coast 
and British and French shipping in 
the Western They 


Balearic Islands 


Mediterranean. 


*The Nazis have discovered that the 
“Phalic race” of “German blood,” found 
“primarily in Westphalia, whence it derives 
its name, in Swabia and in Wurttemberg,” 
is “also, curiously enough, on the Canary 
Islands.” From “Official Handbook . . . of the 
Hitler Youth.” See Harpers Magazine, for 
August, 1938. 
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were obtained by Italy for a price 
much cheaper than the twenty-four 
dollars that bought Manhattan Island 
the Indians; the undisturbed 
possession and right to fortify the 
Balearics was bought from Chamber- 
lain for a piece of paper on which 
were written twenty words: a promise 
not to possess and not to fortify them 
—Mussolini’s “honor.” They are the 
chief Italian submarine base for the 
sinking of French troop transports 
from Morocco when the war reaches 
that stage, and for the stopping of all 
British shipping in the Mediterranean 
that might get past Ceuta.* 

All of which goes to show that at 
Munich Chamberlain gave Hitler at 
least as much as he could have won 
in the first half of the first year of war, 
free of all risks or expenditure. Or 
we might put it this way: That the 
action of Chamberlain and Daladier 
in deliberately strangling the Spanish 
republic has presented Hitler with the 
equivalent of those advantages the 
German armies had attained after 
crashing through Belgium and up to 
the stalemate after the battle of the 
Ypres in November, 1914; while in 
the East, with the wiping out of 
Czechoslovakia, the German military 
position is given an advantage com- 
parable to that which was won by 
Hindenburg in the battle of Tannen- 
berg. 


from 


* Genevieve Tabouis, noted French jour- 
nalist, tells of secret military clauses, supple- 


menting the “Anti-Comintern Pact,” by 
which Franco puts all naval and air bases 
of Spain at the disposal of the German and 
Italian governments for eighteen months, and 
German and Italian officers largely put in 
charge of reorganization and training of the 
Spanish army; that Germany and Italy, “in 
compensation,” will build _ fortifications 
throughout the Pyrenees on the Spanish side 
of the French border and will “support the 
legitimate aspirations” of a fascist Spain. 
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Of course, such comparisons are not 
presented as exact, but merely to pic- 
ture in striking form the magnitude 
of the cost of leaving the leadership of 
democratic nations in the hands of 
fascism’s accomplices. 


II. 


AND “SCHLEICHKRIEG” 


“BLITZKRIEG’ 


But is must be emphasized that the 
democratic powers of the Old World, 
even now—after this heartless swin- 
dling—are still overwhelmingly more 
powerful than the _ Berlin-Rome- 
Tokyo-Madrid axis. There is no lie 
bigger or more dangerous than that 
which says the axis powers are strong 
enough to win a war against the 
democratic powers. 

The struggle is on now to prevent 
the cutting down of the democratic 
countries of the world, their submis- 
sion to further encroachments which 
would make the fascist powers strong 
enough to defeat them. Not only can 
this struggle still be won, but in the 
past weeks of betrayal the popular 
reaction against the fascists has made 
giant strides of progress, and it bears 
every probability of success. But the 
fight is not won. The “appeasement” 
policy of the Munichers has not been 
eliminated. The “creeping war” con- 
tinues to claim new victims. The work 
that will save the world from fascism 
is still to be done. 

But in a war fought under the con- 
ditions of today the democratic states 
would assuredly and decisively defeat 
the fascist axis. The trained military 
forces of the European democratic 
powers* now under arms or in reserve 


* Included here as among the democratic 
powers are France, Great Britain (with In- 
dia), and the Soviet Union. To these might 
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are approximately 25,000,000 men as 
compared with 18,000,000 of the fas- 
cist powers. The sea forces of the 
European democratic powers are as 
14 to g in relatiow to the fascist 
powers. In the air the European demo- 
cratic powers are stronger than the 
fascist powers at the ratio of 17 to 10. 
One of the fascists’ chief means of 
prosecuting their “creeping war’ is 
that of boasting, lying and bluster. 
For a hundred years after the German 
people hang Hitler, historians will 
marvel at the screaming fraud that 
has been solemnly imposed upon the 
world by fascist liars (with the aid of 
“democratic” statesmen and press) to 
promote surrenders to their bullying. 
But the fact remains that the 
proven capacity of the Italian army 
to fight (when led by fascist bullies) 
was the capacity they showed against 
unarmed and barefoot civilians in 
Ethiopia, against little Albania—one 
forty-fourth of Italy’s size—and in the 
headlong defeat of Mussolini’s Black- 
shirts at Guadalajara. The capacity of 
German fascists to fight has thus far 
been exhibited only in kicking and 
beating Jewish women and children 
in Berlin, Vienna and Prague; and 
their prowess in the air has been ex- 
cellent only in bombing schools and 
breadlines. The warlike qualities of 
Japanese fascists had their test in a 
two-week “sample” war at Lake Kha- 
san with the odds heavily on their 
side, after which they decided to try 
their mechanized equipment for the 
time being only against the relatively 
poorly-armed Chinese peasants. 





well be added the 6,500,000 trained men un- 
der arms or in reserve of Poland, Rumania, 
Turkey, Greece and Belgium. A smaller num- 
ber might be added to the fascist side from 
some Balkan sources, 
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The fascists’ chief means of helping 
Chamberlain and Daladier to terror- 
ize British and French civilians is the 
big talk of the “marvelous, speedier- 
than-anything-ever-seen” and “all-de- 
stroying” air force, which would de- 
stroy British and French cities in just 
no time at all. ... But why did these 
same fascist powers with their ma- 
jestic fleets of huge bombing and pur- 
suit planes not succeed in their efforts 
for two and a half years to do that 
very thing to Madrid, Valencia and 
Barcelona? The writer of this article 
has watched more than half a hun- 
dred efforts of German and Italian 
air forces to exterminate civilian pop- 
ulations and destroy cities and vil- 
lages, in Madrid, Valencia, Barcelona, 
a half-dozen small villages, and Bel- 
chite and Teruel, and three artillery 
bombardments of Madrid by German 
gunners. Except in Euzkadi and in a 
few other places under exceptional 
conditions, such as the entire lack of 
republican planes and anti-aircraft 
guns to oppose them, every method of 
frightfulness that Hitler gets Cham- 
berlain to frighten Daladier with was 
tried in Spain and failed to produce 
any but commonplace results. 

The testing of the German and 
Italian mechanized units (or the 
equipment), in Spain in campaigns in 
which the republican mechanical 
equipment of defense was infinitely 
weaker, proved that the Nazis would 
have had not the slightest possibility 
by means of “lightning war’ to break 
through Czechoslovak fortifications, if 
these had been held and defanded, 
before being themselves hit with the 
terrific force of the Soviet Union's 
Red Army, under the old treaty ar- 
rangements which required the Soviet 
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Union's action provided, and contin- 
gent upon, France’s living up to her 
treaty obligations to Czechoslovakia. 

Interesting discussions are now ap- 
pearing in the press about the famous 
plan of Blitzkrieg*, or the sudden at- 
tack without warning, without declar- 
ation of war, with overwhelming 
force, intended to destroy the defen- 
sive power of the attacked nation be- 
fore it has time to mobilize. But the 
tale of Blitzkrieg is largely a fable 
suppled by von Seeckt for the use of 
Chamberlain and Daladier in fright- 
ening civilians. Particularly was it 
nonsense at the time when it was used 
in the Czechoslovak crisis, when Ger- 
many would have had to operate in 
the narrow space of two hundred 
miles between the fortified French 
frontier and the Sudeten mountain 
fortifications. But even now, with 
Czechoslovakia murdered and a po- 
tential three-quarters of a million 
troops released from the task of tak- 
ing her mountain forts and free there- 
fore to turn westward on France— 
still, Blitzkrieg is largely a fable. The 
net of the discussion is, quite accurate- 
ly, that it is technically impossible to 
assemble the overwhelming force 
necessary to strike such a blow with- 
out observation: one example is that 
Hitler’s march into the undefended 
Czechoslovakia had to be prepared in 
the guise of a celebration of the an- 
niversary of the previous rape of Aus- 
tria, and the “sudden” attack on Al- 
bania was known of full ten days in 
advance. 

But what is lacking in this discus- 
sion? To the purely technical judg- 
ment has to be added the political 
understanding of the fascist pro- 


* Lightning war. 
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cedure. Blitzkrieg alone cannot accom- 
plish its purpose. 

But to Blitzkrieg is added what we 
may call Schleichkrieg,* and then we 
have the true story of the present and 
recent steps toward the conquest of 
the world by fascism. It is by means of 
this creeping, sneaking warfare that 
Spain was slaughtered by supposediy 
non-combatant fascist powers; by the 
same general pattern of Schleichkrieg, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia were un- 
dermined and conquered, and that 
France ‘and Poland, Rumania, Greece, 
and all of South America—and North 
America as well—are menaced with 
death by these fascist powers. 

Schleichkrieg, if we may coin the 
word, is the contribution to “military 
science” from the underworld by the 
Austrian strikebreaker. 

“Undeclared” found its first 
model in Japanese militarist circles 
when China was attacked and Man- 
churia taken. Always there was an 
“incident” worked up in advance for 
the occasion by professional gunmen 
and political provocateurs, and by the 
undeclared war that followed, an area 
of China half the size of Europe has 
been stolen. But the prototype of the 
professional provocateur and political 
assassin was produced from the sewer 
of European fascism. The Austrian 
scab house-painter, who by his own 
admission once worked as an anti-labor 
spy and agent-provocateur in the Ger- 
man secret service, has out-distanced 
all the past. Beginning as a strike- 
breaker in the building trades in 
Vienna, Hitler was schooled in the 
intrigue and sabotage of the political 
police as an agent-provocateur during 


war 


* War by stealth, by sneaking, or creep- 
ing war. 
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the years just after the War in which 
the German ruling class was busy sap- 
ping and breaking down the great 
post-War labor movement. 

No sooner had the Nazi party—in 
November, 1932—reached the point 
of being assured of power, than it be- 
gan to reach understandings and to 
form groups for Nazi work in other 
countries. All corruption and incipi- 
ent treason in every land in Europe 
found a market there. Berlin swarmed 
with the human refuse of every capi- 
tal, cutthroat adventurers convinced 
that the gendarme of Europe had 
come. The Nazi regime took over at 
the beginning of 1933 both the old 
tradition and the old organization of 
German espionage and military sabo- 
tage, but developed them to a degree 
never dreamed of before.* 

In his first year in possession ol 
Hitler developed his 
agencies of “creeping war’ in Central, 


state power, 
Western and Eastern Europe—so well 
that on July 25, 1934, he was able to 
take his first step in the ‘conquest of 
Austria by sending his Storm Troop 
leader Otto Planetta with 144 Nazi 
gunmen to break into the Chancellery 
in Vienna and murder the Austrian 
Premier Dollfuss. Berlin was swarm- 
ing with monarchist, White-Guard 
anti-Soviet Russians, Trotsky’s 
son Sedov among them. And within a 
few months after taking power Hitler 
had set Konrad Henlein on the way 


and 


* It is said that Bismarck had 30,000 spies 
in France before the Franco-Prussian wat. 
and that these were more than doubled and 
played a considerable part in making pos- 
sible the clock-like precision of the German 
crash through Belgium in August, 1914, but 
military espionage and war-time sabotage 
have never in history played so big a role as 
now, when, with fascism, it has developed a 
vastly more effective character. 
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as the organizer of murder and sabo- 
tage in Czechoslovakia, established 
Leon Degrelle at the same time in 
Belgium and transformed a twelve- 
year-old relationship between General 
von Seeckt and Leon Trotsky from 
mere espionage and wrecking into a 
grandiose machine of assassination, 
military and industrial sabotage on a 
gigantic scale in the U.S.S.R., and by 
December 1, 1934, one successful mur- 
der had been accomplished by them, 
on the person of Sergei M. Kirov. An 
enormous network through the length 
and breadth of the U.S.S.R. was estab- 
lished by a merger of the Japanese 
and German espionage apparatus 
(operating through the German and 
Japanese embassies and consulates) 
with the Trotsky and Bukharin con- 
spirative organizations, and through 
the latter a group of military com- 
manders dating back to the old re- 


gime—the “Francos’” of the U.S.S.R. 
-headed by the despicable Tukha- 
chevsky—were drawn into corrupt re- 
lationship with the Japanese and Ger- 
man General Staffs. 


There was a time, then, when Hit- 
ler's war plan did really base itself 
partly upon a fond belief that on the 
day war would break out a large per- 
centage of the military stores of the 
Soviet Union would be destroyed and 
troop trains wrecked, its mobilization 
crippled, and that he would have a 
half-dozen “Francos” in the Red 
Army; and during that time Hitler 
did dream of a march into the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia; but that 
dream died with the “Russian Fran- 
cos” and was buried after the testing 
of the Soviet Army by the Japanese 
“sample war” at Lake Khasan. The 
Hitler “creeping war” machine ex- 
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tended into every country that could 
be reached. 

But the problem of conquest of 
France—“‘the irreconcilable and mor- 
tal enemy”—remained, and three large 
fascist organizations in France headed 
by de la Rocque, Taittinger, and the 
Trotskyite Doriot, did not suffice 
against the seasoned masses of the re- 
public, strengthened by the unifica- 
tion of the trade unions and their 
growth by 400 per cent; a few tons of 
arms and ammunition were stored in 
concrete “‘pill-boxes” built secretly be- 
hind the flimsy walls of old ware- 
houses bought for the purpose in 
Paris, but even these were discovered 
and taken by the French police. 

Spain—the “southern frontier”—be- 
came the key to the problem of the 
conquest of France. 

At the same time Spain was clearly 
the key to the problem of cutting the 
life-line of the British Empire. 


III. 


ENCIRCLEMENT OF THE “IRRECONCIL- 
ABLE MORTAL ENEMY” 


Why this drive to the west? 

Didn’t the scab house-painter prom- 
ise that he had no more territorial 
claims in Europe and that his Ordens- 
ritter would ride only toward the 
Ukraine (which in his language is not 
in Europe, but in Asia)? 

Fad not the whole bevy of Hitler's 
political concubines in the stock ex- 
change and at Cliveden understood 
that they were granted “peace in our 
time”? 

No European power can play with 
the illusion of making war east of Po- 
land unless first it establishes hegem- 
ony over Europe. Hitler does enter- 
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tain the dream—mad and suicidal 
though it would be—of conquest of 
the Soviet Union. But his writings 
show that basic to his design of at- 
tacking the U.S.S.R. has always been 
the design of first conquering and per- 
manently reducing France. 

Many stupid comparisons are made 
between the ambitions of Hitler and 
those of Napoleon Bonaparte, but a 
comparison that is not so stupid is 
this: that it is completely impossible 
for the German government to think 
of reaching out with large-scale mili- 
tary operations to the far-away Soviet 
frontier before first becoming the mas- 
ter of Europe and securing Germany's 
rear. This is why Hitler said that 
France must be destroyed and Eng- 
land made an ally if Germany was to 
have any possibility of realizing her 
ambition to take fresh land in 


Europe, by which he meant land to 


the eastward. 

Very interesting comparisons could 
be made to the purely strategic ques- 
tions of the war of 1914. It is well- 
known to the present German Gen- 
eral Staff that the “Schlieffen Plan” 
called for, among other things, such 
an overwhelming concentration of 
troops for the attack on France 
through the Belgian front, to enable 
the German army's right wing to 
“swing like a gate” through North- 
ern France, that only a relatively 
thin line of German forces was to be 
maintained on the Russian front un- 
til after the decisive blow had been 
struck in France. It has frequently 
been said in Germany that the failure 
to carry out the “Schlieffen Plan” in 
1914 with sufficient resoluteness was 
responsible for the loss of the war, and 
the entire Nazi General Staff operates 
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upon a determination that they mus 
guard against the repetition of that 
mistake of 1914. Of course it would be 
madness to think of such a “plan” 
with the unprecedentedly powerful 
and quick-hitting Red Army on an 
Eastern front. 


But also the test of experience with 
their technical equipment in the war 
in Spain weighs heavy in the scales 
with the fascists. 

At the beginning of 1937—as soon 
as Franco had definitely failed to take 
Madrid and his Italo-German advisers 
had to consent to settle down to a 
siege of the capital—the fascist states 
made the most systematic and inten- 
sive test of military equipment that 
the world has seen since 1918. A whole 
artillery school of Germans was set up 
within range of Madrid, and for two 
years relays of student-officers and 
gun-pointers were sent to practise 
upon the Spanish capital in testing 
the products of the Krupp gun fac. 
tories. Iwo whole crops of Spanish 
babies grew up in Madrid streets in 
those two years, with never a day that 
they were not targets for Hitler's ar- 
tillery and air bombs. 

The verdict of such experience in 
real warfare (even against civilian 
populations) is of highest value to 
military men. And this verdict in the 
case of Spain disproves every impor- 
tant point of the present bluff of 
the “undreamed-of effectiveness” of 
German and Italian military equip- 
ment. It shows: first, that at the pres- 
ent stage of development of military 
technique, the defensive is still far 
stronger than the offensive, i.e., in the 
purely technical sense, the weapons of 
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the present day are more effective in 
defending fortified positions than they 
are in attacking them; second, that 
the weapons made by the fascist states 
are not superior to those produced in 
several other countries and that prod- 
ucts of the Soviet armament works do 
not take second place to any. 

Hitler struck first, not at the 
U.S.S.R., but at France; first he mili- 
tarized the Rhine, then took steps to 
enable his next offensive through Bel- 
gium and Switzerland, and then 
struck at France through Spain. 


“Even more characteristic is the fact that 
certain European and American politicians 
and newspaper writers, having lost patience 
waiting for ‘the march on the Soviet Ukraine,’ 
are themselves beginning to disclose what is 
really behind the policy of non-intervention. 
They are saying quite openly, putting it 
down in black on white, that the Germans 
have cruelly ‘disappointed’ them, for instead 
of marching farther east, against the Soviet 
Union, they have turned to the west, you see, 
and are demanding colonies. One might think 
that the districts of Czechoslovakia were 
yielded to Germany as the price of an under- 
taking to launch war on the Soviet Union, 
but that now the Germans are refusing to 
meet their bills and sending them to 
Hades.”* 


There are substantial reasons why 
Hitler disappoints his lackeys of 
Downing Street: here I want to pause 
to tell a story that illustrates the 
point, trusting that the reader will for- 
give its sketchy style: 

In the fall of 1937, at Belchite, 
Spain, one fine day about noon, there 
appeared suddenly from behind fleecy 
white clouds a magnificent armada of 
great German bombers—Heinkels, a 


* Joseph Stalin, From Socialism to Com- 
munism in the Soviet Union, p. 15. Interna- 
tional Publishers, New York. 
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few Messerschmidts, escorted by a 


cloud of Italian and German pursuit 
planes—come to bomb the Fifteenth 
Brigade out of Belchite. The planes 
flew too high for counting; only a 
faint glimpse could be had of them, 
hardly more than a flicker of reflected 
sunlight from a dozen or so at a time; 
but reports later showed there were 
more than 45, and probably nearer 55 
planes in the attack. The alarm came 
from the clanging of the bell in the 
little Belchite church-tower: all to 
cover, air-raid! Practically the entire 
brigade merely ducked to cover, just 
to be assured that shelter could be 
had, and then stuck their heads out 
or came out on the roads again, to 
watch what can never cease to be a 
magnificent and fascinating sight even 
to the intended victims. The planes 
were not yet directly over Belchite and 
the Fifteenth Brigade encampment, 
but were approaching and swooping 
downward upon it at that terrific 
speed that appears so slow when a 
plane is high. 

The armada, now out from behind 
the screen of clouds, began coming 
downward for what we knew would be 
the release of a hellish load of bombs; 
but suddenly the flickering wings be- 
gan that peculiar shaking that gives 
the impression that the whole fleet is 
trembling, but which is really only the 
zigzag motion intended to make itself 
a poorer target for an approaching 
enemy's fire. Republican planes were 
evidently attacking; we couldn't see 
them yet, but the soldiers knew and 
began shouting that our planes had 
come. A faint rattle of rapid-fire guns 
came from the sky, at moments louder, 
then dying away, inaudible. But the 
shimmer of the wings began to spread 
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and scatter over a larger space of sky; 
apparently the formation in “threes” 
was breaking up; there were two tiny 
puffs of smoke which might have been 
exploding shells; were the British 
volunteers firing to that enormous 
distance with their anti-aircraft guns? 
No, we hadn’t heard any firing from 
the ground; and someone shouted that 
a plane was falling. Two were falling. 
There were more puffs of smoke high 
in the sky, but we could see nothing 
fall. The German and Italian planes 
were now climbing higher and higher, 
everything began to disappear from 
the pale Spanish sky; we had not even 
seen the attacking fleet, or at least had 
not been able to distinguish friend 
from enemy after the first moment of 
approach of the few little glints of sun- 
light on wings from our direction for 
the head-on fight. There is always a 
queer feeling of frustration in not 
having been able to distinguish friend 
from enemy; seeing planes fall, and 
not knowing whose. 

The church-bell rang “all’s over,” 
and the men began circulating on the 
streets of the town, women and chil- 
dren to come out and ask questions. 
Then there was a roar of planes 
swooping out of the sky again; down 
close and fast—as every plane is fast 
when it is near—there was no time to 
move, hardly to turn the eyes; and 
there they were, they banked slightly, 
lost speed and slowly circled low over 
the village: nine great snub-nosed pur- 
suit planes in wild-duck formation— 
three trios which together formed a 
triangle of nine. “Chatos! Chatos!” 
yelled the crowd; they were the well- 
known type of Soviet-made planes that 
took the place of the saints in the skies 
for Spanish mothers after the Holy 
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Father blessed the Italian and German 
bombers of Spanish Catholic babies. 

The nine planes lost speed and 
circled in a majestic parade to reassure 
the village; then we saw another group 
of three of the same “Chatos” a thous- 
and feet above—twelve planes in all. 
Later in the day we learned that the 
twelve, or a part of them, had fought 
that day against four times their num- 
ber. Eleven of the German and Italian 
planes had been shot down in the en. 
counter, the “Chatos” had lost none.* 

These are among the reasons why 
Hitler has made his aggressions thus 
far all against nations of Western 
Europe and Balkan countries and 
none further east, and why he was in- 
sistent upon having Chamberlain and 
Daladier prevent the shipment of war 
materials through France from nations 
friendly to Spain. 


Another tremendously important 
reason why the Berlin-Tokyo axis has 
not launched an open war upon the 
U.S.S.R. is very little understood— 
partly because of its historically un- 
precedented character, and partly be- 
cause of the enormous lying that is 
done to cover it up. 

But no one can understand the 
events of this historic epoch of world 
history if he does not know the truth 
of Hitler’s grandiose attempt at the 
“blowing up” of the U.S.S.R. from 
within. It was the most colossal scheme 
in all the history of espionage and 


* A recently published account tells of an 


encounter between eight Soviet planes 
manned by Soviet flyers, and a fleet of thirty- 
two fascist planes (fourteen bombers and 
eighteen pursuit planes); a fight in which 

eleven fascist planes—six Messerschmidts and 
_ Heinkels—were shot down in smoke and 
ames. 
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military conspiracy, of wholesale mur- 
der and conquest. It was the raising 
of the pigsty of the anti-labor detective 
and provocateur agency to a level of 
world history. 

It is definitely established that a war 
was planned in Berlin and Tokyo to 
begin with a Berlin-made “insurrec- 
tion” in the Soviet Union, for which 
the time was set for “the first half of 
May” of 1937. 

I think there hardly exists a historic- 
al factual document more important 
than the transcripts of the trials of the 
three groups of conspirators, Zinoviev- 
ites, Trotskyites (Pyatakov and Ra- 
dek), and of the bloc of Right-wing 
and Trotskyite conspirators headed by 
Bukharin and Rykov, and especially 
the confessions of the loathsome crew, 
revealing the intricate details of their 
conspiracy with the Berlin govern- 
ment through Trotsky and Sedov. 

To understand the war that is 
breaking over the world today, and 
the peculiar methods by which the 
fascist war-makers secure their foot- 
hold in each country, you have to 
understand what Hitler and the Jap- 
anese attempted to do in the U.S.S.R. 
There seems no doubt that the Ger- 
man and Japanese general staffs, in 
their orientation during 1936 and 
until May 1937—were relying heavily 
upon what they believed was a means 
by which they would wreak havoc 
with the armed forces of the U.S.S.R. 
It is indicated that the German and 
Japanese general staffs thought they 
would be able, on the very first day of 
a general European war, to destroy at 
one stroke a large part of the effective- 
ness and the military supplies of the 
biggest army in Europe which they 
would have to meet. And they 
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dreamed of having six or eight 


“Russian Francos” operating on Soviet 


soil under their orders. What a mon- 
strosity of conception of the great Red 
Army of Lenin and Stalin! 

What was accomplished through 
Konrad Henlein in Czechoslovakia, 
and what had been attempted in the 
unsuccessful putsch of Léon Degrelle 
in Belgium—as well as the military 
conspiracy by which we now see that 
Spain was conquered—was attempted 
on an even more gigantic scale in the 
U.S.S.R. by the German and Japanese 
Military Intelligence Service through 
their liaison with the organizations of 
Trotsky and Bukharin. 

That this unprecedented conspiracy 
failed—and we know now that it was 
certain to fail—affects the history of 
Europe, of Asia, and of the world. 

Yes, Hitler talks of attacking the 
powerful Red Army, which Mr. Lind- 
bergh tells us is “weakened” by the 
“loss” of the late General Tukhachev- 
sky; but Hitler finds it more expedient 
to attack the weaker armies of western 
countries, in which his espionage 
agencies are still allowed to flourish. 


IV. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF SPANISH 
DEMOCRACY 


This method of making war by 
which Spain has been made Hitler's 
colony, and Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia as well, and which is being 
worked now throughout the world 
from Salonika to Capetown and Chi- 
cago to Patagonia, began in Spain al- 
most immediately after Hitler's instal- 
lation as Chancellor of Germany in 
the spring of 1933. Through the 
“Falangista” youth organization in 
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Madrid headed by Primo de Rivera's 
son, José, who went to Rome to re- 
ceive directions, and through delega- 
tions of Spanish conspirators one of 
which was headed by Antonio Gioco- 
chea, General Emilio Barrera, and the 
Conde de Rodezno, who entered into 
an agreement with Mussolini and 
Italo Balbo in Rome on March 31, 
1934, the Spanish fascist organizations 
were armed with some two hundred 
machine guns and many thousands of 
rifles, hand-grenades and pistols, and 
were more or less liberally financed by 
the Italian and German governments.* 

In the spring of 1935 the German 
government, behind the pretense of 
shipping new office furniture for their 
embassies and consulates, sent into 
Spain, under diplomatic seal, cases 
containing 38,000 rifles, 18,000 revol- 
vers, and a large quantity of fascist 
literature printed in Spanish, which 
were distributed to the secret Nazi or- 
ganization in Spain. This smuggled 
aid to the fascists began in 1933 and 
lasted through the terrific struggles of 
1934, when, in spite of the Republican 
Constitution, the most savage and 
bloody repressions were made against 
the Asturian miners. Fascism was get- 
ting a hold in Spain, which it had 
been completely unable to get since 
the republic crushed the fascist up- 
rising of General Sanjurjo within 24 
hours in 1931. 

In May, 1936, as soon as Addis 
Ababa fell to the Italian army in 
Ethiopia, and, with the aid of the 
British Cabinet, Mussolini succeeded 


*Spanish conspirators, not trusting one 
another, made a written memorandum of the 
agreement which was captured in a raid on 
their secret headquarters in Barcelona in 
May, 1937, during the suppression of the 
Trotskyite uprising of May, 1937. 
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in having sanctions against Italy aban. 
doned, he set about the military in. 
vasion of Spain. While his troopships 
were sailing from Lybia bringing 4o,- 
ooo troops back from the Egyptian 
frontier where they had been threaten- 
ing England, Mussolini took his first 
big step in bringing open war to the 
continent of Europe, initiating the 
war in Spain. On July 15 an order was 
issued to Italian air force officers for 
their participation in the “insurrec- 
tion” in Spanish Morocco which be- 
gan two days later, July 17. Two out 
of Mussolini’s first six war planes fly- 
ing to Spanish Morocco made a 
forced landing in French Morocco 
and the arrest of the fliers with their 
Italian military orders in their pockets 
exposed the Italian government's 
direct participation in the preparation 
of the war in Spain. 

Although the fascist conspirators 
among the army officers succeeded in 
getting control of Valladolid, Sara- 
gossa, Seville and Cadiz, they failed in 
their efforts to capture the three great 
cities of Spain, Madrid, Barcelona 
and Valencia, and already in the first 
three days of the fighting it began to 
be clear that the Spanish republic 
would defeat the second fascist “in- 
surrection” as it had the first. 

It was already apparent by August ! 
that a “Spanish insurrection” was 
hopeless and would have to be trans- 
formed into a big, even if secret, in- 
vasion with at least substantial ma- 
terial and technical men. The first step 
was the bulldozing of the French gov- 
ernment into violating international 
law and its treaties with Spain by 
placing zn embargo against the legal 
Spanish government, to stop its sup- 
ply of essential war supplies, on July 
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25. Then, on August 8, eighteen 
bombing planes, type three-motored 
Savoia 81, left the military airfields of 
Sesto Calende, Sesto San Giovanni and 
Lonati Pozzuoli, in Italy, and flew 
over to Spain to join the effort to over- 
throw the government. About the 
same time or earlier a number of 
three motored Junker bombing 
planes were sent into Spain by the 
German army; many of these at that 
or another time reached Spain by fly- 
ing across France, keeping high, carry- 
ing loads of bombs. On August g, one 
of the Junker three-motored bombers, 
type 52, landed on the republican 
Barajos airfield at Madrid and was 
captured with its German crew. 

The “Non-Intervention” committee 
was formed, Italy and Germany de- 
clared that all reports of their aiding 
the rebels were “fantastic,” and by 
November 7 the Moroccan troops, pro- 
tected by German and Italian bomb- 
ing planes, led by Italian tanks and 
supported by German and _ Italian 
artillery, reached the gates of Madrid. 
The failure to capture Madrid was the 
greatest shock to military experts and 
the greatest set-back to the fascist war 
plan; within three weeks it became ap- 
parent that not only material and 
specialists, but also large bodies of 
regular army troops would have to be 
sent if Spain was to be available as a 
place d’armes for the war against 
France and England. So, after confer- 
ring with Berlin, the Italian govern- 
ment on December 15 sent a troopship 
from La Spezia, Italy, with 2,800 in- 
fantrymen for Spain. Two days later 
the Colombo sailed from the same 
port with an additional body of 
Italian troops for Spain; and on De- 
cember 26 the S.S. Lombardia sailed 
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from Gaeta, Italy, with 2,500 soldiers 
bound for Spain but told they were 
going to Africa. 

Under insistent pressure from Ber- 
lin and Rome, England on January 
10 and France on January 16 applied 
laws forbidding volunteers to go to 
help the loyalist government of Spain, 
and meantime—on January 13 the 
Italian War Ministry sent out an 
“urgent and confidential” circular to 
Italian army corps commanders order- 
ing them to “constitute units accord- 
ing to the needs of the troops oper- 
ating in Spain, in confirmation of 
verbal instructions,” specifying the 
artillery and ammunition to be allot- 
ted to the troop formations. On Feb- 
ruary 8 a large body of Italian troops, 
having landed shortly before on the 
Spanish coast, captured Malaga 
through the treachery of officers with- 
in the loyalist garrison, and the next 
day the Italian General Mancini pub- 
licly thanked the troops and their 
Italian commander, General Arnaldi, 
in the name of Mussolini. Twelve 
days later the Italian government an- 
nounced that “in accordance with the 
decisions arrived at by the London 
Committee for Non-Intervention in 
Spanish affairs, the fascist government 
has proposed the legislative measures 
required to prevent the recruiting, the 
dispatch and the transit of volunteers 
for Spain”; and immediately acceler- 
ated its shipment of troops so that by 
the beginning of March Mussolini had 
four regular Italian army divisions 
concentrated at Guadalajara, Spain, 
commanded by the Italian generals 
Nuvolini, Bergonzoli and Mancini. 
These four divisions—about 40,000 
men—went into their offensive at 
Guadalajara March 6, and on March 
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13 Mussolini sent them the famous 
telegram telling them: 


. To crush the international forces 
will be a valuable political as well as mili- 
tary success. Inform the legionnaires that I 
am following hour by hour their fight which 
will be crowned with victory.—Mussolini.” 


The surreptitious war was becoming 
open war. But the four divisions were 
defeated and driven in wild flight by 
the Spanish loyalist troops, who cap- 
tured 1,500 Italian prisoners and 
Mussolini's telegram as well as a large 
number of Italian guns and war ma- 
terial. To retrieve the loss, the Italian 
government shipped large reinforce- 
ments during the rest of the month. 
On March 2 an Italian army trans- 
port landed several thousand soldiers 
at Cadiz. The next day Eden was ques- 
tioned in the House of Commons and 
declared that Italy had given him 
“within the last few days the most 
specific assurances” that not a single 
man had been sent. While Eden was 
speaking, on March 24, another Ital- 
ian army transport was landing several 
thousand more troops at Cadiz, and 
the next morning a third Italian ship 
landed several thousand, making a 
total of 10,000 regular troops of the 
Italian army landed at the one port 
in three days. 


But those were only a small part of 
the strength that the German and 
Italian governments were pouring in- 
to Spain in the months of March and 
April, 1937. Much more important 
were the large fleets of new German 
bombers and faster Italian pursuit 
planes that were poured into Spain in 
the middle and last half of April, the 
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German bombers flying straight acrog 
France to arrive in time. 

May, 1937, was being prepared to 
become the biggest month in history, 

The biggest month in history? Yes- 
for fascism. 

In Spain, in the first week of May, 
a coup d’etat was to overthrow the 
republican government. Curious) 
enough, the preparation was laid in 
the May First edition of the Trotskyite 
organ, La Batalla, which called ina 
cautious way for the overthrow of the 
Spanish republic. The appointed time 
was not announced publicly, but 
proved to be three days after May 
Day. 

In the U.S.S.R. the armed attack of 
Trotsky’s and Bukharin’s group of 
traitor military commanders headed 
by Tukhachevsky, of which I have al- 
ready told, was to take place almost 
simultaneously, the time being set, by 
understanding with the German gov- 
ernment, for “the first half of May.” 

Both failed. In the U.S.S.R. the 
chief figures were suddenly arrested 
before they could act; in Catalonia, 
with the tolerance of Largo Caballero, 
the conspiracy was developed to the 
point of armed uprising on May 4,* 
when Trotsky’s agents Nin and An 
drade would have succeeded, with the 
aid of the German and Italian agents 
working with them, in setting up 4 
Catalonian “Manchukuo” if the An- 
archist workers they tried to deceive 
had not seen in time the hand of 
Mussolini in the glove of Trotsky. 

These two incidents of May, 1937, 
will be treated by future historians as 
incidents of world importance, for 

* See confessions of Krestinsky, Bukharin, 
Radek, Rakovsky, et al., in Traitors on Trial: 


the Anti-Soviet “Bloc of Rights and Trot- 
skyites.” 
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they represent the two earliest and 
most grandiose efforts of Hitler fas- 
cism to accomplish vast conquests of 
nations through the methods of mili- 
tary espionage, wrecking, sabotage and 
insurrection from within, in the 
peculiar, historically new, extreme 
development of the system of agents 
provocateurs that became possible 
only through the combination of the 
old military espionage system and ap- 
paratus with that of Leon Trotsky. 
The merging of the Trotsky and 
Bukharinite conspirators* with the 
German and Italian military intelli- 
gence services came to failure in 
Catalonia. The traitor gang was effec- 
tively dealt with by Soviet justice in 
the U.S.S.R., in the interest of the 
Socialist State as well as in the interest 
of world peace and democracy.** 
Only twenty-one months later was 
it possible for the axis powers to ac- 


complish the strategic purpose they 
attempted in May, 1937—the cutting 
off of Catalonia, the isolation of Cen- 
tral Spain. 


Spanish fascists could not and did 
not defeat the Spanish republican 
forces. Nor could even the Italian 
regular army divisions in Spain, plus 
the German technical corps, together 
with the deluded Moroccans, the 
Foreign Legion and Spanish con- 
scripts, with the modern war material 
sent into Spain by the Italian and 
German governments — neither did 
they prove able to crush the Spanish 
republic, pitifully armed as it was. 
To all of this force had to be added 

* Ibid. 


** About a dozen of the Trotskyite con- 
spirators were convicted in Barcelona. 


the cold conspiracy of the Tories of 
London and the Hell-smelling cama- 
rilla of anti-French Frenchmen of the 
deux cent familles. These, all to- 
gether, succeeded in depriving the 
Spanish Army of the North of muni- 
tions, so that—undefeated in the 
armed combat—they were driven 
empty-handed into France. 

Catalonia having fallen and Central 
Spain being encircled with an iron 
ring, not even all the forces of that 
combination were yet immediately 
able to take Madrid; the final blow 
had to come from a dagger in the 
back—from traitors within. 

Men can do only the possible, but 
the world has learned new concep- 
tions of the possible from the defend- 
ers of Spain. 

Even before an unarmed and starv- 
ing Madrid the Francos hesitated—not 
daring to enter “their own” capital, 
which they claim the right to rulel— 
without the escort of foreign troops! 

A few days now, or months, belong 
to the scavenger beasts. Over the 
bleeding body of Spain the dead-meat 
hunters are yelping through the 
wilderness that lions are no more and 
that modes of life are set by jackals 
and hyenas. 

Six hundred and fifty thousand of 
the bravest men and women of Spain 
are prisoners tied with ropes and 
chains, awaiting the search for the 
bravest of all, whom Hitler has de- 
creed shall be killed—perhaps a hun- 
dred thousand, or more—all that can 
be found of the 2,000,000 men, women 
and youth on the fascist list for death; 
and half a million to work as slaves in 
chain-gangs; all for the crime of de- 
fending their native land from a 
foreign fascist invader. 
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V. 
UNITY OF DEMOCRACY 


The “end of the Spanish war,” 
which is the seizure of the southern 
frontier of France by the Italian and 
German military forces, was immedi- 
ately followed by the new extreme 
development of the second imperialist 
war toward the open stage of all-in- 
clusive war, which the seizure of Spain 
was intended to make possible. The 
quick announcement of Hitler’s Span- 
ish “Henlein,” Generalissimo Franco, 
that Spain and its military forces 
would henceforth function as the 
“fourth Great Power” of the Rome- 
Berlin-Tokio-Madrid axis, accom- 
panied and explained the landing of 
fresh Italian troops in Spain and 
heavy simultaneous troop movements 
in Germany, as well as the immediate 
pressure on Poland and Rumania. It 
is not too much to say that the first 
stage of an _ Italo-German pincer 
movement against France—in what 
Hitler calls the “geo-strategic’’ sense— 
was carried far toward the military 
stage by the fascist seizure of Spain. 

The quick bludgeoning of the 
Albanian state to death and forced 
marches approaching the Greek port 
of Salonika—Salonika that played 
such a neavy role in the struggle for 
the Straits of Gallipoli in 1915—was 
met by a hasty announcement of 
Chamberlain that: 


“We have no direct interest (in the Italo- 
Albanian situation) but we have a general 
interest in the peace of the world.” 


This almost amounts to an an- 
nouncement by England of its ac- 
quiescence for a general smashing 
drive through the Balkans by the fas- 


cist powers to capture the Straits. We 
are asked to believe that the seizure 
of the historic gateway between Eu. 
rope and Asia by the fascist powers, 
bent on world conquest, is a purely 
local matter and of no importance “to 
the peace of the world.” Though the 
Middle Ages were dominated by the 
struggle for the road to India, the 
world was told by the Church that 
only the seving of the Holy Grail from 
the infidel was the purpose of two 
centuries of war. But for three-quart- 
ers of a century Russia, England and 
Turkey fought for possession of this 
four-way gate, and in 1914 the bitter- 
est struggle of all time originated in 
the fight for this great crossroads of 
the world. 

But now we are told by a so-called 
British Prime Minister that the key 
point of the age-old road to India is 
only an isolated locality of no import- 
ance to the British Empire or to Eu- 
rope, or to the world! 

Up to the time this article is written 
(and we do not know whether it will 
be in print before open military action 
begins in the heart of Europe)—the 
Chamberlain government has made 
only a pretense of measures for guard- 
ing the peace and has purposely pre- 
vented the formation of a bloc for 
collective peace action. A reflection of 
the unwillingness of the Chamberlain 
Tories to have peace secured is in a 
cablegram from London to the New 
York Times: 


“The whole situation, as the British saw 
it, could be transformed if Russia were will- 
ing to play a positive role by joining Britain 
and France in a guarantee of the Eastern 
European nations.” 


For the Cabinet to give out lies of 
this sort is to play with war. 
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The British Tories try to make the 
world »elieve that the Socialist State 
is the obstacle to the formation of a 
bloc for peace. But the truth is that 
the British government’s all-decisive 
action today is its refusal to enter an 
inclusive peace bloc, and its systematic 
sabotage of every effort to form such 
a bloc against Hitler. “A guarantee of 
the Eastern European nations” means 
nothing except as a way of expressing 
the exclusion of Western Europe from 
mutual guarantees and an exclusion 
of the Far East. Mr. Chamberlain 
wishes to continue to play Germany's 
ally Japan against the U.S.S.R. in war 
maneuvers supporting Hitler’s Eu- 
ropean game. Chamberlain has not 
given up cooperation with the axis. 
You may ask: what if Chamberlain’s 
Cliveden Cabinet really does want to 
make a “guarantee to the Eastern Eu- 
ropean states’? But in the very mo- 
ment of the war crisis when Italian 
troops appeared on the Albanian 
frontier of Greece, Chamberlain's gov- 
ernment refused a loan and tobacco 
import leniency to Greece while seek- 
ing to persuade the fascist Generalis- 
simo of Spain to accept such a loan 
and similar trade arrangements. 

The Tory record is: Sabotage of 
Spain to give Hitler a third frontier 
against France! Sabotage of Czecho- 
slovakia, to give Hitler the capacity to 
concentrate his army against France! 
Sabotage of Poland up to the last half- 
hour, a sabotage three times repeated. 
Sabotage of Rumania as though de- 
liberately to discourage all Balkan 
states from resisting the Hitler in- 
vasion! And sabotage of Greece! Is this 
the Tory way of establishing a “guar- 
antee of the Eastern European na- 
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tions”? As Mussolini puts it: 
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“No matter how things go we wish to hear 
no more about brotherhood, sisterhood, 
cousins and other such bastard relationships 
because relationships between states are re- 
lations of force and these relations of force 
are the determining elements of their 
policy.”* 

The course of Chamberlain in- 
dicates with unfailing consistency that 
the present clique in control at Lon- 
don deliberately sabotaged every con- 
tact that was depended upon for an 
alignment with Britain. We do not 
know anything better deserving the 
term “high treason.” 


“They supported German fascism because 
they want it as a European gendarme who 
strangles every democratic, anti-fascist move- 
ment of the masses of the people.” (Dimi- 
troff.) 


We can well imagine that, in the 
background of deepest corruption of 
the British parasite class, in the midst 
of which the Austrian scab house- 
painter seems now to have become the 
vogue similar to that of the foul- 
smelling priest Rasputin, in the 
Russian court in 1914, the Cliveden 
camarilla must still be pondering the 
“inspired” words of Mein Kampf: 


“For Germany, . . . the acquisition of new 
soil in Europe proper. Colonies cannot serve 
this purpose, . . . this goal could be reached 
only through fighting, . . . this could only 
have been done at Russia’s expense. . . 

“For such a policy, however, there was only 
one single ally in Europe: England.” 


For what is the program of the 
clique represented by Chamberlain? 
In what way does it differ from a fol- 
lowing of the Hitler slogan: 


“With England alone, one’s back being 
covered, could one begin the new German 
invasion. . . .” 


* Mussolini’s speech at Rome, March 26, 
1939. 
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To defeat the fascist war-makers the 
masses of the bourgeois-democratic 
countries have to defeat the friends of 
the foreign fascists in our own coun- 
tries, the worshippers of the Messiah 
of world murder. 


A section of the most powerful capi- 
talists in America has become indoc- 
trinated with Hitler’s contention that 
all that is democratic must be de- 
stroyed. 

The whole democratic development 
of the American people since the dis- 
illusionment of the Hoover time, and 
especially the New Deal with its 
Wagner Act—establishing in law the 
right of workers to organize and to 
bargain collectively through represen- 
tatives of their own choice—is de- 
scribed by the du Ponts, Girdlers, 
Fords, Hearsts and Macfaddens as Red 
Communism, Marxism. The great 
majority of the people is for the 
farthest-reaching measures of social 
security associated with the New 
Deal, and the exercise of the tra- 
ditional bourgeois democracy of 
the Bill of Rights and the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments of the United States Con- 
stitution have permitted the growth 
of a mighty labor movement, and col- 
lective bargaining and income taxes, 
unemployment relief, old-age pensions 
—the New Deal—in short, what the 
haters of the people call “Commu- 
nism.” The arch-reactionaries seek a 
prophet who can furnish them a 
philosophy and a form of action to 
stem this tide; and from across the 
water they hear the voice of Hitler 


saying: 
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“Democracy of the West today is the fore 
runner of Marxism, which would be incop. 
ceivable without it. It is democracy alone 
which furnishes this universal plague with 
the soil in which it spreads.” (Mein Kampj,) 


And they have turned to the de. 
struction of democracy, which they 
consider necessary in order to destroy 
with it the labor movement which ip 
turn must be extirpated as a menace 
to their propertied and privileged 
position. They have watched the 
post-war growth of the trade unions 
with uneasiness. To them the labor 
movement is terror in the workshops; 
and they listen as to the voice of a 
Messiah when Hitler says: 


“The terror in the workshops, in the fac- 
tory, in the assembly hall, and on occasion 
of mass demonstrations will always be accom- 
panied by success as long as it is not met by 
an equally great force of terror.” 


“Terror’’? Yes, that’s what they want 
—against this unruly “Bolshevism” of 
the Uniied States Constitution. Accus 
tomed to the use of gun-thugs to sup 
press trade unions, they listen to the 
Supreme Gun-Thug of Germany, who 
says: 


“The importance of physical terror against 
the individual and the masses also became 
clear to me.” 


The Austrian strikebreaker becomes 
for the Girdlers and the Fords a sort 
of canonized Harry Orchard, an inter- 
national Chowderhead Cohen raised 
to the station of political saviour. 

It is obvious that patriotism, Ameri- 
canism, loyalty to the national interest 
of this bourgeois-democratic country, 
has departed from the custody of such 
men. The Constitution of the Repub 
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lic has become a nightmare to them, 
and finds defense only on the other 
side of the picket line. Labor becomes 
the chief custodian of Americanism. 


Hearst inevitably became for a time 
the chief ideological organizer of Hit- 
ler’s Schleichkrieg in America. But his 
crude shouting of English translations 
of press releases from Goebbels’ Aus- 
lindische Propagandadienst, essential- 
ly unchanged but avoiding direct use 
of the term “Jew” in its venomous 
promotion of Hitler’s “race” theory— 
which omission we can understand 
from the viewpoint of the advertising 
department—is now being surpassed 
by several others. 

Roy Howard's repetition of the en- 
tire repertoire of Hitler’s current dip- 
lomatic propaganda over the trans- 
atlantic cables in the guise of his own 
“observations” was timed almost to 
the hour with the fall of Madrid in 
anticipation of the inevitable upsurge 
of demand for cooperation of demo- 
cratic states against the fascist war in- 
cendiaries, and it was calculated to aid 
the fascist powers to prevent such co- 
operation of democratic states. His 
close copying of the content of Hitler’s 
Wilhelmshaven speech is indicative 
of the degree to which certain news- 
paper monopolists in the United 
States, besides the ubiquitous Hearst, 
are making themselves agencies of the 
Hitler foreign office. Howard speaks of 
the Wilhelmshaven war cry as “one of 
the most rational of Herr Hitler’s re- 
cent speeches,” and adds: 

“That goes especially for his review of the 


injustices of the Versailles treaty, and his 
protest against Anglo-French attempts to 
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throttle Germany's economic growth and 
commercial outlets.”* 


Howard proposes as the basis of the 
foreign policy of the United States 
that: 

“We could make it known that we will 


help no nation perpetuate the mistakes of 
the Versailles treaty... ."** 


Or, as Mussolini puts it, the demo- 

cratic powers must see the necessity of 

ot “putting obstacles” in the way of 
the realization of the axis program. 

Howard proposes an outright com- 
mitment of the United States to the 
Berlin-Rome-Tokyo axis—a_ formal 
pledge in advance to make way for the 
redivision of Europe and Africa and 
islands of the Pacific by the fascist 
powers. (In practical effect it would 
extend also to the Japanese carving 
of China and would amount indirectly 
to an agreement in advance not to 
“perpetuate the mistakes” of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, as it is already being put 
in Japan and Germany.) 

We understand that while in Eng- 
land Howard visited at Cliveden, and 
that at least some of the notes of his 
dispatches were made there. 

The cycle was completed when he 
cabled as an observation of unnamed 
military men and statesmen a re-write 
of the Goebbels thesis against demo- 
cratic resistance—that the Soviet Union 
“is an exploded hope—it is washed up 
as a factor in any immediate align- 
ment against fascism’***—for the 
sponsoring of which Lindbergh was 
decorated by Hitler. 


The situation in the United States 


— 
: 


York World-Telegram, April 3, 


oo Ibid., — 6, 1989. 


— Ibid., arch 29, 1989. 
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today is comparable to that of the wing of the Catholic hierarchy—ex. 


1850's, when the bourgeois forces of 
the Northern cities found themselves 
too tightly bound up with the interests 
of the decaying and warlike Southern 
slave-owners’ oligarchy to be able to 
defend wholeheartedly the interests of 
a nation based upon their own bour- 
geois system; when the “growth of the 
Northwest” and the “new and rein- 
vigorating influence it could not but 
bear on the destinies” of the country 
contributed decisively to the accumu- 
lation of “sufficient energies to rectify 
the aberrations which United States 
history, under the slave-owners’ pres- 
sure, had undergone, for half a cen- 
tury, and to make it return to the true 
principles of its development.”* 

Today the shameful participation 
of the United States in the slaughter 
of a sister republic—through applica- 
tion of an illegal and treaty-violating 
embargo upon her purchase of arms 
while under attack by fascist aggres- 
sors, and even at the same time sup- 
plying the fascist aggressors with 
unlimited arms—and doing this in the 
interest of feudal-reactionary powers 
(the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis) that 
are known to be engaged in prepara- 
tions for war against the United States 
—is unquestionably contrary to the 
national interest of the United States 
and in that sense an “aberration” of 
her history. It is just as much a mon- 
strosity, or aberration, as was the dom- 
inance of United States policy by the 
Slave Power. 

The most reactionary sections of the 
American imperialist bourgeoisie— 
with the cooperation of the pro-fascist 


* Karl Marx, The Civil War in the United 
States, pp. 7-8. International Publishers, New 
York. 


ploiting the ignorance and sectarian. 
ism of petty-bourgeois groups and the 
natural popular hatred of war, are re. 
sponsible for the slaughter of Spain. 

The weak and dishonorable course 
toward China has been an even more 
glaring example (not more true, but 
more obvious) of the deliberate gut. 
ting of American national interest, 
coupled with shameful betrayal of a 
frendly republic, in the interest of a 
military opponent of the early future. 
That the United States will cease to 
hold commercial intercourse with Asia 
is an idiotic dream promoted in the 
United States in the interest of Japan's 
conquest of China, by such papers as 
the New York Daily News, which says 
“let’s sell Guam to Japan”! That the 
United States will deal hereafter with 
China as a colony of Japan is an 
idiocy only slightly less obvious than 
that she will cease to sail ships on the 
Pacific. 

The deliberate weakening of China 
now, by pretendedly “crackpot” bills, 
but really very clever bills, that 
amount to promotion of the military 
interests of Japan in the U. S. Con- 
gress, continues today. 

The most glaring example of such 
bills is the “Referendum on War” bill 
proposed by Ludlow. This war-time 
sabotage bill is enthusiastically sup- 
ported—for passage in the United 
States—by Mussolini's press mouth- 
piece Virginio Gayda, who describes 
it as: 

. an American declaration of war being 


subjected to a plebiscite, which is the typical 
manifestation of free democratic opinion.”* 


The New York Post follows suit: 


” © Herald Tribune, March 10, 1939. 
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“Let the Decide on Foreign 


War.” ® 


People 


Senator Capper says: 


“Adopt the War Referendum amendment 
and serve notice that no official or set of of- 
ficials can pledge this nation into other 
nations’ wars until the people themselves 
have had a chance to say what they want 
done.” 


And Hearst applauds: 


“The Hearst newspapers think that is 


splendid Americanism.” 


The Ludlow Amendment is an anti- 
democratic provision in fact. Its pur- 
pose is to deprive the United States of 
all power of decision in relation to the 
maneuvers of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
axis. 

Many people of the middle class are 
momentarily confused by this seem- 
ingly “democratic” appeal. 

Members of the labor movement are 
not so easily deceived. 

What the kindly Japanese, German 
and Italian exporters of democracy 
really wish, is a certain kind of “de- 
mocracy” with which trade unionists 
are familiar in the form of that con- 
tention that the mass should not be 
represented by any agents having free- 
dom to negotiate and sign for them. 
When Mr. Girdler tells steel workers 
that it is “undemocratic” to select au- 
thorized representatives of labor, em- 
powered to act, he is arguing that the 
working class should be deprived of 
the rigint to act as an organized body. 
When fascists tell us the United States 
shall not dare elect authorized agents 
empowered to act in the swift give- 
and-take of a war situation—it is only 
because they want the most powerful 
of all the democratic states to be 


* March 9g, 1939. 
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powerless to oppose their conquest of 
the world. 

The “referendum on war’ move- 
ment is not a movement of the demo- 
cratic forces of America; it does not 
originate with or derive its support 
from the masses, not from labor, or 
any combination of the small middle 
class, the farmers and the workers. It 
receives its most effective support 
from those social groups whose main 
interest is to see that the German, 
Italian and Japanese governments are 
not hampered in their plans by any 
acts of the United States. 


The “neutrality” law, which has 
played such a heavy and damaging 
part in the history of this country, 
was passed under the pressure of forces 
that include the most undemocratic 
in American society: a certain section 
of high Church hierarchy distinctly 
under pro-fascist influence, and cer- 
tain extremely reactionary financial 
groups. Such conscious political re- 
actionaries worked upon the timidity 
of middle-class constituencies. These 
representatives, extremely confused by 
pacifist theories, try to escape the war 
danger through the panacea of isola- 
tion. 

Regardless of their confusion, the 
“neutrality” law was directed against 
the republic of Spain for the purpose 
of helping the fascist forces, supported 
by Hitler and Mussolini, to overthrow 
and destroy the democratic state set 
up in the Constitution of 1931, and 
administered by the People’s Front 
government elected in February, 1936. 

In its effect, the “neutrality” law 
was among the most undemocratic 
laws ever passed in the United States. 
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It did not have the support of the 
working class, except insofar as a few 
workers drifted with an anti-labor 
current. Not labor, but a fringe of sec- 
tarian groups acted as conveyors of the 
illusions behind which this measure, 
in the interest of fascism, operated. 

The “neutrality” law operated in 
the most deadly way in the service of 
the fascist war-makers, by shutting off 
what would have been the most effec- 
tive source of materials for the support 
of the Spanish Republic. It was also 
directed most sharply against the go- 
ing of volunteers from America to 
fight for the defense of democracy in 
Spain. A full million deaths of the 
noblest and bravest defenders of the 
democracy basic to American life may 
well be attributed to the violation of 
international law in the shutting off 
of war supplies to the Spanish repub- 
lic by this “neutrality” legislation. 

The provision against volunteers 
sharply cut down the number of young 
Americans who went to Spain. But 
there was no power on earth that 
could make the going of volunteers 
to Spain an illegal act in the minds 
and hearts of the American people, 
and among the most revered heroes of 
American history will be listed the 
names of those splendid Americans 
who went to fight for Spain; they will 
be universally recorded as having 
fought for America as well, and 
“Jarama,” “Quinto,” and “Belchite” 
will be entered in the records of proud 
achievements of the American 
people.* 

*Long ago, the tacit recognition of the 
heroic and justified role of the American 
volunteers in Spain has been nearly univer- 
sal, and the American Ambassador to Spain, 
Claude G. Bowers, is quoted in the press as 


paying a tribute to the heroism of the Lin- 
coln-Washington Battalion in Spain. 
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It has been truly said that a fascist 
victory in Spain would have danger- 
ous reverberations in Latin America. 
It now has. Even before the fall of 
Spain to the Italian-German conquest, 
uniformed and armed bodies as well 
as inconspicuous groups were as fever- 
ishly busy in the whole area from the 
Rio Grande to Terra del Fuego as 
ever they were in Spain, Austria, or 
Czechoslovakia. 

Fascism’s friends will tell us that 
“Patagonia, the place with a funny 
name, is 8,000 miles away—further 
than Berlin.” But Patagonia is Latin 
America, a whole region of Argentina, 
one of the most advanced of Latin 
American countries. And Latin Amer- 
ica touches the borders of the United 
States; politically speaking, Latin 
America as a whole is a contiguous 
neighbor of the United States, and its 
twenty republics are our closest his- 
torical relatives. 

It was not an accident that the cut- 
throat Franco, in his first speech after 
the fall of Spain, proclaimed his ex- 
pectations of political reverberations 
throughout Latin America. 

Hitler’s and Mussolini’s newspapers 
directly proclaim their ambitions in 
South America, where already, Nazi 
and fascist organizations exist and 
operate in uniform and arms. 

Within the past few months, there 
has been one armed uprising in 
Mexico, financed from a mysterious 
but evidently pro-fascist source. Let no 
one imagine that the fascist demagogy 
that worked in Austria, in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and partly 
in France, Belgium and Greece, does 
not know how to adapt itself to the 
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conditions of South America, where 
the same parasitic interests that mo- 
nopolize oil fields are ready to finance 
provocative actions amongst the justly 
irritated Latin Americans. 

Already, these powerful interests 
centering in New York have given evi- 
dence that they would prefer Hitler in 
Mexico to the New Deal policy, and a 
“desired victory in Christian Mexico” 
is not a strange thought in the offices 
of New York corporations. 

It is ominous that the head of the 
Republican Party and political spokes- 
man for a very powerful section of 
American finance capital, Herbert 
Hoover, seeks to prepare the way in 
America for an acceptance of a pene- 
tration of South America by the Ger- 
man government's “creeping war” ma- 
chine. 

The boasted strength of the Nazis 
is not in their own countries but in 
the ruling reactionary circles of the 
bourgeois-democratic powers. 

The Nazi degenerates are strong 
only in proportion to the paralysis 
they are able to instill into the masses 
whose life is materially almost un- 
bearable. Morale is supremely impor- 
tant in circumstances in modern war 
which, for every soldier at the front 
“consuming” munitions and arms, 
many workers are required in the 
rear, endlessly producing and trans- 
porting arms, munitions and supplies. 
But now, “Hitler wins Austria, 
Czechoslovakia—all things—without 
war” is the Nazi thesis. 

The mere knowledge of the cold 
fact that the democratic powers no 
longer surrendered to the fascist axis 
would bring about in Germany the 
same collapse of Munich that has oc- 
curred among the masses outside. 
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The genuine formation of a bloc of 
democratic powers for collective peace 
would be followed by a vast line up 
of nations extending almost instan- 
taneously across 7,000 miles of Europe 
and Asia from Liverpool to Vladivos- 
tok and through the Balkans to the 
Adriatic Sea, and through Turkey, 
locking the Bosporus against the 
“Drang nach Osten” and across the 
Mediterranean, through the length of 
Africa and New Zealand, to South 
America; and there is now no longer 
any reasonable doubt that the United 
States, Mexico and Canada would be 
included. The two most powerful 
states in the world are the two great- 
est democracies—the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. Although their two 
social and political systems are radi- 
cally different and contrary, yet the 
first of the world’s bourgeois democ- 
racies and the first of its Socialist 
democracies have at this juncture of 
history the compelling common need 
and, together, the decisive power—pos- 
sibly to save the world from a ghastly 
universal war, but certainly to save it 
from the extinction of its past two 
hundred years of social progress. 

The peoples of the democratic na- 
tions have the capacity to bring this 
about. 


The unity of this nation requires 
for its establishment a decisive defeat 
of the Hoovers, Girdlers, du Ponts, 
etc. The majority of the nation—the 
overwhelming mass of the people—as 
established in the election of 1936, re- 
mains. The safety of American democ- 
racy depends upon keeping this ma- 
jority. It is an anti-fascist majority in 
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its essence, and a progressive majority 
of the people consciously looking for- 
ward along the path to the future es- 
tablished by the historic origins and 
infinite capacity of this nation. 

To hold this mass together is the 
greatest necessity. It is entirely pos- 
sible that it will be divided, broken 
up, dissipated and defeated by the pro- 
fascist drive that is now under head- 
way. ‘The consciously _ pro-fascist 
minority and the reactionary mass that 
is drawn around it by the attraction 
of its anti-labor program has its great- 
est strength in the solidity of its core. 
That solid core is a compact group of 
immensely powerful capital. 

The anti-fascist mass must have 
greater compactness, greater consis- 
tency, greater conscious unity than it 
has yet attained in order to hold to- 
gether. 

What can be the most solid core 
that can act as the magnetic center of 
this great American majority? First of 
all, it must be the organized mass of 
industrial labor, in close coordination 
with the great mass of farmers and 
small, non-monopolist sections of the 
American bourgeois and petty-bour- 
geois world. All other elements are by 


their nature much less cohesive than 
labor can be. It is not conceivable 
that the great mass of the majority 
of the American population, as re. 
corded in 1936, will be capable of 
resisting the attacks of skillful dema- 
gogy in the service of reaction, unless 
within the mass is the powerful mag- 
net of a great, united, organized labor 
movement of many millions. 

Enemies are operating with great 
skill to disunite the great American 
democratic majority. The most sinister 
of such efforts are those directed to- 
ward the disunity of labor, operating 
through even the president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in the 
assault against the Wagner Labor Act. 

Every enemy of fascism in the 
United States, every supporter of de- 
mocracy, must know that the first and 
supreme task is to guard and enlarge 
the American trade union movement 
and its unity, and with the utmost 
skill and speed to carry forward the 
fight for the positive gains in social 
provisions of the New Deal—in clear 
connection with the struggle for a 
truly democratic American foreign 
policy—in other words, a struggle for 
social and national security. 
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THE AUTO WORKERS FORGE UNITY 
AT THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


BY B. K. GEBERT 


HE slogan “Organize the Unorgan- 
T zea,” the battlecry of the con- 
structive, progressive forces in the la- 
bor movement for many decades, is 
being realized in the basic industries 
of the country thanks to the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. The or- 
ganization of the automobile workers 
illustrates the meaning of the organ- 
ization of the working class in the 
mass production industries. The auto 
industry, dominated by the three 
powerful corporations, General Mo- 
tors, Ford and Chrysler, has been con- 
sidered by the apologists of American 
capitalism as a symbol of “free enter- 
prise,” that is, as a model of the open- 
shop industry. 

The auto magnates used all means 
at their disposal to prevent organiza- 
tion of the workers. They brought to 
the fore company unions, a stool- 
pigeon system, a private army, as in 
the case of Henry Ford; control of city 
and state governments; combined with 
the formation of such despicable, ter- 
roristic organizations as the Black 
Legion. Millions of dollars were spent 
in an effort to stop labor from being 
organized. The LaFollette Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee investigating spy 
activities throughout the country 
brought to light one letter which 
shows that the General Motors Cor- 


poration spent $839,000 in two and a 
half years for “detective” service. 

As a result of all this the wages of 
the auto workers throughout this 
period, though slightly higher than 
the average wages paid to the workers 
in other open-shop industries, were 
far below the standard of living and 
union wages in the organized indus- 
tries. 

It was under these conditions that 
the union campaign was launched 
among the auto workers. The cam- 
paign began in a favorable political 
situation in the country. The sweep- 
ing victory of the New Deal in 1936, 
combined with the already existing 
nucleus of the organization of auto 
workers, and inspired by the progress 
already made by the C.1.O. in the 
steel, rubber and glass industries 
which are closely related to the auto 
industry, moved the workers into ac- 
tion, and in December, 1936, and Jan- 
uary, 1937, a wave of sit-down strikes 
swept the auto shops. The auto union 
grew from 30,000 to almost 300,000 in 
a short period of time. 


A CROSS-SECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
WORKING CLASS 


The strikes were victorious. The 
United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica (U.A.W.A.) signed agreements 
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with two giants of the auto industry— 
General Motors and Chrysler. These 
outstanding victories in the open-shop 
industry demonstrated before the 
whole country the vitality, unity and 
solidarity of the American workers. 
Many of the workers in the auto shops 
had come from other industries—min- 
ing, railroad, steel mills and metal 
shops. These were skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, a good part of them 
victimized and blacklisted for union 
activities. Many of them had years 
of experience in the labor movement. 

In addition to these, no less than 
100,000 workers came into the auto in- 
dustry from the South, principally 
from the farming areas. 

Among these workers were a large 
section of Negroes and foreign-born. 
Women and youth also constitute a 
large section of the auto workers. It is 
truly a cross-section of the American 
forty million working men and wom- 
en. Into the forefront of this army of 
auto workers came large numbers of 
capable, militant, determined workers 
who have shown abilities for leader- 
ship. Many of them are young and as 
yet inexperienced, yet learning fast in 
the class struggle. 

It is probably no accident that in 
the ranks of the auto workers there is 
perhaps the largest single group of po- 
tential leaders of the American work- 
ing class, larger than in any other 
industry in the country. The auto in- 
dustry, as one of the young industries, 
attracted young workers from many 
industries with various methods of 
production. Its infamous belt system 
actually organized them, by the very 
method of production. These workers 
learned quickly the meaning of unity 
and solidarity. Daily they learned the 
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lesson that individually they play only 
a very smal] part in producing the 
automobile, but that they are produc- 
ing it collectively, that it is the result 
of collective work of many tens of 
thousands. 

These auto workers resented very 
much the idea of craft unionism which 
was offered to them by the reactionary 
leaders of the A. F. of L. so as to 
break them up into crafts. They felt 
that they belonged to the same family 
of workers, that they were working 
under the same conditions, and there- 
fore any division in their ranks would 
weaken them and make them inef- 
fective. Therefore, the auto workers 
looked toward a union that would em- 
brace all the workers, a union not 
only based on the industrial form of 
organization, but guided by a pro- 
gressive, militant program. The old 
bureaucrats of the A. F. of L. did not 
fit into the picture of the auto work. 
ers, and they quickly repudiated not 
only the employers’ conception of a 
union—the company union—but that 
of the reactionary leaders of the A. 
F. of L. as well. Having freed them- 
selves of these alien conceptions, the 
auto workers enthusiastically stick to 
the program and structure as pro- 
posed and promoted by the leaders of 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 

There were many prejudices to 
overcome among the workers. Some 
of the Southern workers were prej- 
udiced not only against the foreign- 
born, Negro and Catholic workers, 
but even against the native Ameri- 
cans from the East. These prejudices 
and differences began to disappear. 
New conceptions took place in the 
minds of the workers. They began to 
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see in each other a brother, a sister— 
the common interests rather than the 
differences. The lines between the 
workers and the employers grew 
sharper and the union ideology pene- 
trated more deeply. Yes, the trade 
union was an elementary school for 
the auto workers and brought them 
together more than anything else in 
their lives. 

No small role in cementing the 
union of the workers in the auto- 
mobile industry was played by the 
class-conscious workers, members of 
the Communist and Socialist Parties, 
who were among some of the best or- 
ganizers of the auto union. They, to- 
gether with other organizers and tens 
of thousands of rank-and-file workers, 
were the shock-troops in building the 
union. 

While the auto workers were suc- 
cessful in establishing their union, im- 
proving their conditions, making 
their jobs more secure, they were not 
quite so successful in selecting proper 
leadership and in cementing and uni- 
fying it. 


HOMER MARTIN—THE STOOL 
OF THE ENEMIES 


The South Bend Convention in 
1936 selected as president of the 
union a former Baptist preacher, Ho- 
mer Martin, who had spent only 
about three months in the factory, 
who was never proletarian in his 
whole outlook. He became easy prey 
for the agents of the bosses. He 
quickly became a captive of the band 
of agents of fascism, the Lovestone- 
ites and Trotskyites, and shortly be- 
came part of the whole anti-people’s 
conspiracy which includes Coughlin, 
Gerald L. K. Smith and Harry Ben- 
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nett, head of Ford’s private army. 
Because of the factional situation that 
existed in the union at the time of 
the Milwaukee Convention in Au- 
gust, 1937, he was re-elected as presi- 
dent of the union. What damage has 
been done by this individual and his 
agents may be gleaned from some of 
the statements in the officers’ reports 
submitted to the Cleveland Conven- 
tion, which was held from March 27 
to April 6, 1939. Thus, R. J. Thomas, 
acting president of the U.A.W.A., in 
his report states: 


“While our ex-president, in collusion with 
Bennett, Ford’s boss, muscleman and espio- 
nage director, tried to choke off the enthusi- 
asm of the Ford workers for unionism, their 
spirit is now stronger than ever. This is be- 
cause they now know that trickery and 
treachery is at an end and that genuine 
unionism is in sight. Men who have worked 
in union shops, where job security and hu- 
mane conditions prevail, find it hard to put 
up with the fascist regime enforced by Ben- 
nett and Ford in Dearborn.” 


George F. Addes, international sec- 
retary-treasurer, in his report to the 
convention, further referred to the 
treacherous activities of Homer Mar- 
tin in the following words: 


“We know that the conniving of the ex- 
president in the State of Michigan was one 
of the major causes of Governor Murphy's 
defeat. And we know that the U.A.W.’s cam- 
paign in behalf of Murphy was secretly sabo- 
taged and knifed by the ex-president and 
his lieutenants.” 


The struggle against Homer Mar- 
tin’s treachery Addes described as a 
fight: 


“. .. between the C.I.O. and democracy on 
the one hand and the reactionary labor- 
hating interests and fascism on the other. 
We report to you now that the C.1.0. and de- 
mocracy have won. . . . We have no place in 
our union for group alignments. We have 
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no place in our union for racial prejudices. 
We have no place in our union for religious 
intolerance. And the auto workers have never 
liked the smell—no matter how much it had 
been perfumed—of the fake patriotism of 
the ex-president, of Martin Dies, of Father 
Coughlin, of William Randolph Hearst or 
of Adolph Hitler!” 


The Cleveland Convention of the 
U.A.W.A. was its fourth convention. 
It met at a time of fascist aggression 
which threatens the democratic peo. 
ples the world over, at a time of in- 
tensified fascist activities in the United 
States and Canada. To this conven- 
tion came over 500 delegates, repre- 
senting 355,266 members, and every 
important shop and local union. It 
registered the growth of the union 
since the Milwaukee Convention of 
August, 1937, as measured by dues 
payments from an average of 160,000 
to an average, for the period of eight- 


een months (August, 1937-December 
1938), of 199,080, representing more 
than 85 per cent of the total paid-up 
membership of the union. The union 
represented at the Cleveland Conven- 
tion is the union of the auto workers. 
(The dual split-off of the Martin 


group has 15,947 members.) The 
union has contracts with 253 corpora- 
tions, covering 320 plants with 437,- 
444 workers. 

The delegates to the convention, 
democratically elected by the respec- 
tive local unions, were truly repre- 
sentative of the great union. 


FOR AN EMBARGO AGAINST 
THE AGGRESSORS 


The convention unanimously 
adopted a resolution declaring that: 
“the present ‘Neutrality Act’ of the 
U. S. has resulted in aiding the forces 
of fascism by permitting the shipment 


of war material to fascist nations for 
use against the democratic peoples of 
Spain and China.” Pointing out the 
menace of fascist aggression and wars, 
the convention called for legislation 
that would be formulated by the Fed- 
eral Administration to change the 
present Neutrality Act and “that the 
U. S. government should cooperate 
with all democratic nations in the 
protection and strengthening of de- 
mocracy and democratic institutions.” 

In another resolution the conven- 
tion demands that the government of 
the United States place a “complete 
embargo against treaty-breaking fas. 
cist aggressors, Germany, Italy and 
Japan.” 

The convention took a stand in sup- 
port of all of the progressive features 
of the New Deal. Therefore it en- 
dorsed President Roosevelt's request 
for an additional appropriation of 
$150,000,000 for W.P.A.; endorsed 
President Roosevelt’s health program 
and demanded a housing program for 
the people. It went on record oppos- 
ing conscription of labor in time of 
war or peace and for unrestricted free- 
dom of speech and radio; opposing 
any amendments to the National La- 
bor Relations Act and demanding the 
outlawing of private arsenals for cor- 
porations. The convention endorsed 
the work of Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League and urged all local unions to 
be active participants in the work of 
this political arm of labor, to pave 
the way for a people's victory in the 
1940 elections. 

The convention was marked by the 
absence of any kind of Red-baiting, 
though there were two resolutions in- 
troduced which proposed to prohibit 
membership in the union to the mem- 
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bers of the Communist Party and plac- 
ing them in the same category with 
such fascist outfits as the Black 
Legion, the Nazi Bund, the Ku Klux 
Klan, etc., but not a single voice was 
raised on the convention floor in sup- 
port of this reactionary measure. In- 
stead, the convention wrote into its 
constitution that the object of the 
union is to “unite in one organization 
regardless of religion, race, creed, 
color, political affiliation or national- 
ity, all employees engaged in the 
manufacture of all parts and assem- 
bling of those parts into completed 
automobiles, aircraft and farm imple- 
ments.” 

The resolution on unity of organ- 
ized labor was adopted unanimously. 
The convention took its position to- 
gether with all the advanced, progres- 
sive forces of the country for organi- 
zational unity of the A. F. of L., C.L.O. 
and Railroad Brotherhoods. Into the 
union’s constitution the convention 
wrote the pledge “to work as an au- 
tonomous, international union, af- 
filiated with the C.I.O. together with 
other international unions for the 
consolidation of the entire American 
labor movement.” 

The convention reaffirmed its affilia- 
tion with the C.1.O. and declared for 
the setting up of a coordinating com- 
mittee between the U.A.W.A. and the 
C.1.O. to strengthen the organiza- 
tional ties between these two bodies. 

These are some of the progressive 
actions of the auto union convention, 
all of which were passed unanimous- 
ly, thus demonstrating the unity in 
the ranks of the auto workers on the 
important problems confronting this 
union and the country as a whole. 

The Cleveland convention adopted 
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a democratic constitution, centering 
the authority of the union in the In- 
ternational Executive Board and the 
president. The delegates expressed 
their confidence in the way the con- 
vention was conducted by its chair- 
man, R. J. Thomas. In a special reso- 
lution, adopted by a rising vote, 
the convention commended R. J. 
Thomas. 


EMPLOYERS STRATEGY DEFEATED 


The Cleveland Convention at- 
tracted much attention. The enemies 
of labor had placed great hopes on 
the ability of Homer Martin to split 
the union. When the Martin split 
fizzled out as he succeeded in mis- 
leading only a handful of people, 
the reactionaries of the country placed 
hope in possible divisions in the ranks 
of the delegates at the Cleveland con- 
vention. Outspoken was the Wall 
Street Journal which, on the eve of 
the convention, declared: 

“Whether the secession movement of 
Homer Martin will gain a new lease on life 
or continue its present trend towards dimin- 
ishing strength will depend to a large ex- 
tent on the results of the Cleveland Conven- 
tion... . At the moment, it appears that the 
battle for the presidency of the C.I.O. di- 
vision will leave scars.” 

In the same tone wrote practically 
the entire anti-labor press and, above 
all, the organs of the agents of 
fascism, the Trotskyite-Lovestoneite 
sheets. To their great sorrow their 
predictions did not materialize. The 
auto workers value greatly their unit- 
ed strength and were aided by sea- 
soned veterans of the labor move- 
ment, Sidney Hillman, President of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers; 
Philip Murray, Vice-President of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 
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both vice-chairmen of the C.1.0., who 
played a decisive role in assisting this 
union to overcome all the obstacles. 

In their efforts to maintain a united 
union they were supported by all 
responsible forces of the union. It 
was on the advice of the leaders of 
the C.I.O. that the Convention un- 
animously voted to eliminate the 
posts of vice-presidents. The capital- 
ist press was badly disappointed with 
the way the convention voted on this 
matter. The Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
commenting editorially on this deci- 
sion of the convention in its issue of 
April 3, wrote as follows: 


“The most striking aspect of Saturday's 
action is the manner in which the five vice- 
presidents agreed to the arrangement by 
which their jobs are cut out from under 
them and gracefully voted for their own 
‘purging.’ It may fairly be said that they set 
the cause of the organization above their per- 
sonal interest.” 


The convention 


elected R. J. 
Thomas, a New Deal Democrat, as the 
new president of the union, re-elected 
George F. Addes as Secretary-Trea- 


surer, and elected seventeen board 
members from the respective regions. 
The newly elected leadership is truly 
a representative leadership of the 
union. The election of the new lead- 
ership was a blow against all factional 
groups. Yes, it was a death blow 
against factionalism within the union. 
After all, no doubt the Wall Street 
Journal (in the article quoted above) 
was right when it said “some of the 
Martin supporters already have con- 
sidered that only an open factional 
fight at the Cleveland convention will 
save their movement from collapse in 
the not distant future.” Of course, 
nothing collapses by itself and even 
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the little splitting group supported by 
all the enemies of labor can do some 
harm if it survives for a certain period 
of time. But the decisions of the con. 
vention, the unanimity on all the 
major questions, give assurance that 
the Martin group will not survive in 
the auto industry; it will fall by the 
wayside in the forward march of the 
workers. 

Disappointed in their strategy, 
which aimed at dividing the Cleve. 
land convention or at least develop. 
ing a factional fight, the capitalist 
press has now adopted a new method 
of attacking the auto workers’ union. 
The Detroit Free Press, editorially 
commenting on the Cleveland con- 
vention, attempts to create the im- 
pression that it was controlled by the 
Communists and writes as follows 
“The automobile workers who joined 
the union will do so with their eye 
open to the fact that they are putting 
their necks in a noose woven for them 
by the directors of world Communisn 
in Moscow.” 

This is, to put it simply, a braze 
lie, a la Hitler. Communists did no 
control the convention, and the De 
troit Free Press knows that just as wel 
as we do. It was prompted in thi 
lie by the Trotskyites, who in thei 
organ claim that the Communisi 
had the majority of the convention 
All this, however, proves one point. 
that the big bosses do not like th 
proceedings and outcome of the 
Cleveland Convention. They don! 
like it because there was no split 
no fight, because the convention 
was united. This is something By 
Business has to reckon with, and it 
now attempts to attack the union wit) 
vicious slanders. 
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THE TASKS AHEAD 


The economic position of the auto 
workers is by no means a good one. 
Although the average weekly wage for 
the auto workers for the month of De- 
cember, 1938, was $33.15 and average 
working hours 36 a week, one must 
not overlook the fact that more than 
two-thirds of the auto workers are al- 
ways unemployed during the slack sea- 
son, and even when the industry is 
working at full speed there are many 
tens of thousands of workers outside of 
the factory gates. The speed-up is con- 
stantly on the increase, and the yearly 
earnings of the workers are declining, 
as can be seen from the follow- 
ing table comparing the index of em- 
ployment with the index of wages, 
with 1929 taken as the base. 


Employment Wages 
1929 100 100 
1936 108 gi 
1937 116 110 


At the same time the corporations 
show huge profits and accumulations 
of reserves on hand; at the end of 1937 
the big three had the following sur- 
plus: 

General Motors $394,789.742 

Chrysler 130,054,738 

Ford 606,000,000 


The present economic depression 
was utilized by the employers for the 
further advancement of speed-up. 
This is admitted by Ward’s Auto- 
motive Reports: 


“The 1937-38 depression which appears 
now to have ended has had a salutory effect 
on the auto industry and in fact on all in- 
dustry. It has brought important new effici- 
encies to manufacturing which will serve to 
augment profit percentages of gross values in 
the future.” 


It is therefore obvious that, much 
as the U.A.W.A. has accomplished 
since 1937, it still has a difficult job 
ahead if it is to achieve serious im- 
provement in the conditions of the 
auto workers. The outstanding task 
facing it is the unionization of the 
Ford Motor Company. 

R. J. Thomas, in his report to the 
convention, rightly characterized this 
task as “our union’s number one job.” 
Thomas pointed out that “if Ford 
stays unorganized the union cannot 
long keep its strength in the auto and 
parts plants now under contract, as a 
mass production industry cannot exist 
half scab and half free.” In the carry- 
ing out of this vital task the U.A.W.A. 
will not stand alone. As the readers 
may remember, the Pittsburgh C.LO. 
convention, speaking for four million 
organized unionists, has already 


pledged its support, declaring: 


“That in the event the Ford Motor Com- 
pany persists in its refusal to bargain col- 
lectively with the U.A.W., the delegates as- 
sembled on behalf of their unions will treat 
Ford products as unfair, and will so advise 
their respective unions.” 


Already in the recent months the 
sales of Ford cars have declined be- 
cause, as R. J. Thomas puts it, “Amer- 
icans don’t like Ford (the Hitler of 
Dearborn) any more and aren't buy- 
ing his car as they used to.” 

The importance of an organiza- 
tional drive to complete the unioniza- 
tion of the industry was emphasized 
in a number of resolutions from local 
unions. The convention itself, in the 
special resolution adopted on this 
question, instructed the incoming ex- 
ecutive committee to set up a com- 
mittee of three from among the of. 
ficers and board members “answerable 
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to the executive board and the next 
convention to assemble” for the or- 
ganizational drive in the Ford Motor 
Company. One of the resolutions in- 
troduced at the convention urges sup- 
port to this campaign from the A. F. 
of L. and Railroad Brotherhoods. 
Ford is a symbol of the open shop in 
the auto industry, and the outstand- 
ing open-shopper in the country. 
Bringing him to terms will mean an 
important victory for labor in all in- 
dustries. The U.A.W.A. must receive 
in this drive the support of all work- 
ers, and especially of all organized 
labor. 

In addition to the organizational 
drive in the Ford Motor Co., the 
union will give special attention to 
the organization of aircraft workers, 
who number approximately 100,000. 
According to the figures of the De- 
partment of Labor, employment in 
the aircraft industry stood at 845.1 as 
compared with the average of 1923- 
25 as 100. Seven aircraft corporations, 
the United Aircraft, Curtis-Wright, 
Douglas, Martin, Consolidated, Lock- 
heed and North American produced 
80 per cent of the total manufacturing 
volume of aircraft. The profits of these 
corporations mount high as their sales 
increase and all indications are of a 
further increase in production in this 
industry. 


WILL ORGANIZE THE 
AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


According to the report of R. J. 
Thomas, a nucleus of the organiza- 
tion has already been built in the 
Douglas and Northrup plants and the 
existing union locals in the industry 
show promising growth. The aircraft 
companies in some cases practise a 
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system of “yellow-dog” contracts 
which has already been declared as 
unfair labor practice by the National 
Labor Relations Board. Summarizing 
the problem of the organization of 
the aircraft industry, Thomas correct- 
ly declared: “The opportunity to or- 
ganize aircraft workers is greater than 
ever because of the large flow of or- 
ders from our own and foreign gov- 
ernments for planes.” 

In the light of this the convention 
decided to set up an aircraft division 
of the union to carry on the drive in 
the aeronautical industry. Along with 
the organizational drive in Ford's and 
aireraft, the convention discussed the 
question of the organization of the 
competitive shops, tool and die work- 
ers, garage workers, etc., and took up 
seriously the slogan raised by Sidney 
Hillman—a union of one million 
members. Since the U.A.W.A. claims 
jurisdiction over the farm implement 
industry, the potential membership 
of the union is one million and a half. 

With a view to strengthening the 
work of the union, the convention de- 
cided to set up a General Motors 
Council, which will elect an executive 
committee of five, to assist the Gen- 
eral Motors Department of the Inter- 
national Union. A similar council is 
to be formed for Chrysler and the in- 
dependent auto manufacturers. 

All these decisions clearly indicate 
that the union undertakes the task of 
expanding its organizational activities 
very seriously, aiming to bring into 
its fold additional hundreds of thou- 
sands of members in the next period. 
Upon this depends very much the 
whole future development of the 
union. The mandate for the organ- 
izational drive must be carried out, 
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and to do this it is necessary to in- 
volve the entire membership. 

The organizational unity as dem- 
onstrated at the Cleveland conven- 
tion, although there were honest dif- 
ferences of opinion, was a tribute to 
the foresight of the leadership of the 
C.1LO. This unity of the Cleveland 
convention, reflecting the unity in the 
ranks of the union, signifies the com- 
plete defeat of the clever strategy of 
the employers who attempted through 
their agents, the Lovestoneites-Trot- 
skyites, and under the slogan of anti- 
Communism to bring division among 
the progressive forces in order to dis- 
integrate this powerful organization. 


IMPORTANT LESSON FOR 
ALL WORKERS 


These tactics are used by the ene- 
mies of the people not only in the 


case of the U.A.W.A. Recently, we 
have seen similar developments in a 
number of other unions, both C.I.O. 
and A. F. of L., as well as among the 
growing democratic front forces. The 
spearhead in this campaign are the 
worthy agents of fascism, the Trotsky- 
ite-Lovestoneites. It is a credit to the 
intelligence and understanding on the 
part of the membership and the lead- 
ers of the U.A.W.A. that they fully 
realized the meaning of these tactics 
of the reactionary forces. It must be 
remembered that Henry Ford has 
been decorated by Hitler, who recog- 
nized in Ford his ally. 

The unity of the U.A.W.A. in 
Cleveland is a blow against reaction, 
and has national significance. And the 
experiences and lessons obtained in 
the struggle of the auto workers 
against the reactionary forces should 
be studied and understood by the 
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workers in all trade unions and by 
the democratic and progressive forces 
throughout the country. The defeat 
of the agents of reaction within the 
auto union will contribute towards 
bringing about closer relations and 
ultimate unity of the C.LO., A. F. of 
L. and the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
and will strengthen the progressive 
forces in general. 

The victory over these reactionary 
forces within the union gives addi- 
tional strength to the union to accom- 
plish the tasks as outlined in the de- 
cisions of the Cleveland convention. 
We wish to emphasize again that Ford 
must be organized—to replace the 
open shop and insecurity of the work- 
ers by collective bargaining, reduc- 
tion of speed-up, establishment of 
seniority rights, and abolition of the 
notorious Ford Service Department, 
to raise the banner of the U.A.W.A. 
over the Ford kingdom. 

The decisions of the Cleveland con- 
vention must become the property of 
the entire union. The story of the 
Cleveland convention must be told 
to every member of the union through 
mass meetings, union papers and spe- 
cial pamphlets. Every constructive 
force in the union should be drawn 
into work for the execution of the 
Cleveland convention decisions. The 
forces of the workers must be consoli- 
dated politically in the coming elec- 
tion struggles in the fall of 1939 as a 
preliminary for the struggle of the 
people in 1940. Sidney Hillman 
placed that as one of the tasks con- 
fronting the union when he said: 


“Labor is powerful and utilizes its power 
to bring a high standard of living in our 
country, not only ours but to serve everyone 
in our country. We want that power to safe- 
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guard the things that are worthwhile in life, spirit in which they have been made 
safeguard not only our economic rights but They will give unqualified support to 


give real support to our institutions guaran- : ; 
teeing freedom and liberty to the men and the newly elected leadership. The 


women in our country... . Yes, we long to Communists at the convention co. 
be a factor in the political life of our coun- laborated with the progressive forces 
try, as well, and that should be determined for the unification of the union. They 
by our organization as an organization and = gid not act as a group but as part of 
not one on the outside.” , 
the greater gathering of representa. 
The decisions of the convention tives, men and women, of the United 
are binding for each and every mem- Automobile Workers of America. And 
ber of the union. The Communists in this spirit they will continue to 
who are members of the union will work energetically to build this grea 
loyally carry out these decisions in the union. 





“. ..a second imperialist war has actually begun. It began 
stealthily, without any declaration of war. States and nations 
have, almost imperceptibly, slipped into the orbit of a second 
imperialist war. It was the three aggressor states, the fascist 
ruling circles of Germany, Italy and Japan, that began the war 
in various parts of the world. It is being waged over a huge 
expanse of territory, stretching from Gibraltar to Shanghai. 
It has already drawn over five hundred million people into its 
orbit. In the final analysis, it is being waged against the capi- 
talist interests of Great Britain, France and the U.S.A., since 
its object is a redivision of the world and of the spheres of 
influence in favor of the aggressor countries and at the expense 
of the so-called democratic states.”—History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), p. 333. 











THE TECHNIQUE OF THE MASS CAMPAIGN 


BY WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


[This is the third in Comrade 
Foster's series of articles on mass or- 
ganization and struggle. The first two 
articles, which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary and April issues, dealt with the 
urgent need for developing a modern- 
ized technique of mass organization 
and the necessity for humanizing the 
mass educational work. Others will 
follow.—The Editors.] 


HE rise of fascism and reaction, 

with their sinister and menacing 
forms of mass control, are making 
more and more decisively important 
the people’s technique of mass agita- 
tion, organization and struggle. The 
traditional slipshod, ‘‘by-guess-and-by- 
God” methods of mass work used at 
present quite generally by the demo- 
cratic front forces, for the most part 
unscientific and clumsy, have now 
been rendered obsolete and positively 
dangerous. These rule-of-thumb, prim- 
itive methods must give way to more 
modern and effective systems of mass 
work. As the first big step toward this, 
the whole organization question must 
be raised to a higher political level 
and be more carefully studied. 
Hitherto the always important but 
now decisive matter of the people’s 
organization has been given but the 
loosest and sketchiest treatment. There 
is only very fragmentary American lit- 


erature on the subject, a mere drop in 
the ocean compared to the huge vol- 
ume of writings covering every detail 
of capitalist business organization— 
finances, management, salesmanship, 
etc. In the necessary restatement and 
reshaping of the people’s organization 
methods, the Communist Party, with 
its superlatively great mass organizers, 
Lenin and Stalin, as its guides, bears 
an especially heavy responsibility. 
The reexamination of the growing 
democratic front’s theory and prac- 
tice of mass work must cover the 
whole scope of agitation, organization 
and struggle. It should also include a 
careful study of the new methods em- 
ployed by our reactionary enemies in 
all these three branches. And we should 
be keen to draw all necessary lessons, 
whether from friends or foes. In this 
article I am touching upon only one 
phase of the broad organization ques- 
tion—the matter of mass campaigns. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE MASS CAMPAIGN 


Before analyzing the technique 
proper of the mass campaign, we 
should fasten clearly in our minds two 
basic points. The first of these is to 
realize the political character of con- 
temporary mass organization and 
struggle. Mass campaigns today are 
political because their objectives, even 
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when they bear an economic imprint, 
almost always have profound political 
consequences. They are _ political, 
furthermore, because their initiation, 
tempo and course are conditioned by 
the given political conditions. Thus 
it is obvious that the struggle of the 
unemployed under the progressive 
Roosevelt Administration assumes a 
much different character than it did 
under the reactionary Hoover Ad- 
ministration. 

Mass campaigns are political also, 
because their forms are deeply in- 
fluenced by the political convictions 
of those controlling them. Thus, fas- 
cists develop autocratic forms of mass 
work based on their reactionary dic- 
tatorial conceptions; while the differ- 
ent approaches of the C.1.0. and the 
A. F. of L. toward the task of organiz- 
ing the workers of the basic indus- 
tries are a direct reflection of the dif- 
ference between the progressive po- 
litical outlook of the C.I.O. leader- 
ship and the reactionary political con- 
ceptions of the A. F. of L. heads. 

Finally, mass campaigns are politi- 
cal in their very knitting together. 
Thus, building the democratic front 
is not merely a question of mechan. 
ically hooking together a lot of work- 
ers, farmers, and petty-bourgeois or- 
ganizations; it is a complicated politi- 
cal process, involving a vast amount 
of political mass education, the de- 
velopment of complex political de- 
mands, and the carrying through of 
many political mass actions. Under- 
estimation of the relation of mass or- 
ganization to politics is a great source 
of weakness in the work of trade 
unions and other popular mass or- 
ganizations. 
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The second consideration to be 
borne in mind in analyzing the tech. 
nique of the mass campaign is that 
a mass campaign constitutes an offen. 
sive. Let us take a trade union, for 
example. Normally its struggle con. 
sists pretty much of routine activities, 
such as recruiting, dues collections, 
settlement of shop grievances, opera- 
tion of benefit features, and educa- 
tional work. But when the union 
faces some special task that calls for 
a great effort—such as a strike, an or- 
ganizing drive, or an election struggle 
—it goes over to the offensive; that is, 
it launches a mass campaign and re. 
organizes its forces to further this 
militant drive. 

Right here, in the need of 
thoroughly concentrating the organi- 
zation’s resources for the offensive, we 
encounter the most serious of all prac- 
tical weaknesses in the mass work of 
the various types of the people's 
democratic organizations. This is the 
widespread inability to pass over defi- 
nitely from the routine of ordinary 
day-to-day activities to the special, in- 
tensified effort required by the offen- 
sive, or mass campaign. Commonly, 
this weakness expresses itself by a re- 
liance upon the spontaneity of the 
masses instead of upon solid educa- 
tional and organizational work, with 
the result that the mass campaign ac- 
quires only a fraction of its potential 
strength. 


Now, after getting clearly in our 
minds the elementary facts that mass 
campaigns are political in character 
and also that they are militant offen- 
sives, we can proceed to a brief state- 
ment of the major principles upon 
which effective mass campaigns are 
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organized. These may be stated briefly 
under four heads: 

a. Utilizing the Burning Issue: 
This has to do with proceeding or- 
ganizationally at the strategic moment 
with the key demands or proposals 
that will set into effective struggle the 
broadest possible groups of toilers 
concerned. It is the matter of striking 
while the iron is hot; for often, by a 
few days of prompt action at the right 
time, results can be easily secured 
which would otherwise take years of 
hard work. This principle involves 
questions of correct estimates of the 
given economic and political situa- 
tion, the elaboration of realistic de- 
mands, the accurate timing of the 
movement, boldness of initiative, etc. 

B. A Practical Plan of Action: This 
is the question of strategy and tactics. 
To be effective, a mass campaign re- 
quires a well-worked-out plan of ac- 
tion no less than does a military cam- 
paign. 

c. A Full Mobilization of Organ- 
izing Forces: This is the task of con- 
centrating to the utmost the strength 
of the organization concerned—funds, 
organizers, allies, etc—for the cam- 
paign in prospect. 

p. A Good Execution of the Cam- 
paign: This involves the actual carry- 
ing through of the mass campaign, or 
offensive, the execution of the strategy 
and tactics, the application of the or- 
ganization’s strength and the realiza- 
tion of the demands of the masses in 
action. 

The extent to which these four 
principles are correctly applied in a 
given mass campaign determines the 
measure of its success or failure. The 
history of the American class struggle 
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is rich in mass struggles; let us now 
see what we can learn from the great 
ledger of this historical evperience, 
by referring to it in the light of our 
four principles, one by one. 


A. UTILIZING THE BURNING ISSUE 


Excellent examples of an effective 
seizure upon the burning issue, of 
good political timing, were shown by 
Roosevelt in the election campaigns 
of 1932 and 1936, wherein the New 
Deal program expressed so sharply 
the urgent needs of the great masses. 
In consequence these masses re- 
sponded in overwhelming numbers, 
even though politically largely un- 
organized. In view of the present 
semi-fascist demagogy and militant 
tactics of the reactionaries, however, 
the New Deal forces will require a 
much higher degree of organization to 
win in 1940 than they did in 1936. 

Another fine illustration of a mass 
campaign effectively fitting into the 
most urgent needs of the masses was 
the great 1936-38 organization drives 
of the C.I.O. This broad movement, 
with its aims of organizing the unor- 
ganized, raising wages, etc., admirably 
dovetailed with the moods and re- 
quirements of the masses and also 
with the general political situation 
in the country. It was a golden oppor- 
tunity well seized. 

The big struggles for unemploy- 
ment insurance and relief, led by the 
Communist Party from 1930 to 1933, 
were similarly very timely and well. 
organized movements; the central 
issues being of the most burning im- 
portance. 

So was the Trade Union Educa- 
tional League amalgamation drive of 
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1922-24, which sounded a vital note of 
solidarity just at the moment when 
the craft-divided labor movement was 
being fiercely assailed in the post-war 
offensive of the reactionaries. This 
amalgamation campaign, carried on 
by a handful of militants, won the en- 
dorsement of over half the A. F. of L. 
trade unions; it declined for want of 
a solid organization backing. 

The development of the San Fran- 
cisco General Strike similarly pre- 
sented a splendid case of expanding 
the mass struggle in accordance with 
the developing fighting mood of the 
masses, the difficulty with this his- 
toric struggle, however, being that it 
was knifed from within by reaction- 
ary leaders in key positions. The or- 
ganizers of the national textile strike 
of 1914 also showed ability to seize 
the burning issue among the broad 
masses of textile workers, but they 
could not transform their general 
strike movement into solid organiza- 
tion and struggle, with the result that 
the strike collapsed. The swift spread 
of the Townsend movement of 1936 
was another clever utilization of the 
burning issue of old-age pensions; but 
in this case the movement was in the 
hands of reactionary demagogues. 

As against these instances of capa- 
ble seizing upon the burning issue, 
a whole host of failures to achieve this 
end might be cited. In our class strug- 
gle history there have been innumer- 
able instances when the masses, thor- 
oughly aroused and willing to fight, 
received no leadership, with the re- 
sult that the opportunities were lost. 
Let me mention, for example, the 
Lawrence strike of 1912. 

This famous 1.W.W. struggle, re- 
sulting victoriously, deeply stirred 
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whole armies of workers in neighbor- 
ing communities; but the I.W.W., im- 
mersed in the local Lawrence situa- 
tion, neglected to follow up its suc- 
cess there by launching a broad strike 
movement throughout New England, 
with the result that soon the far- 
spread workers’ strike fever dissipated 
itself fruitlessly. 

During the great 1929 upheaval 
among the Southern textile workers 
the National Textile Workers Union 
(Trade Union Unity League) made 
a similarly typical mistake. It did not 
understand how to take the broad 
and simple organizational steps re- 
quired to put itself at the head of the 
surging movement which involved 
every Southern textile district, but 
instead short-sightedly kept its atten- 
tion so completely focused upon the 
bitter Gastonia strike that it became 
isolated from the broader movement. 

Or, let us take another instance: 
during the great national movement 
of the automobile workers in 1937, 
growing out of the big General 
Motors strike, it would have been a 
relatively simple matter to unionize 
the Ford workers, who were dead ripe 
for organization; but the union 
(probably because of Homer Martin’s 
illicit connections with the Ford Com- 
pany) neglected to take the A B C 
steps necessary and so lost this un- 
precedented opportunity to organize 
Ford’s great plants. Today the prob- 
lem of doing this organizing job is 
very much greater. 

Many more similar instances could 
be cited of failure to utilize the burn- 
ing issue, a current one being the 
lackadaisical response of the trade 
unions to the militant lead given by 
the Roosevelt Administration in the 
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urgent question of a national health 


program. 
Sometimes the burning issue is not 


grasped because of organizing inepti- 
tude; at others, it is because of Left- 
jst attempts to raise artificial or too 
advanced demands; at still others, it 
is because of deep political reasons, 
as in the case of the historical failure 
of the A. F. of L. seriously to set about 
organizing the workers in the basic 
industries. This situation long cried 
out for action; but the A. F. of L. 
leaders did nothing to remedy it. At 
almost any time in the past twenty- 
five years (especially during the 
World War) they could have organ- 
ized the mass production industries if 
they had simply tried, even with their 
craft forms of organization. This was 
proved by the fact that, through in- 
dustrial federations of craft unions 
led by progressive elements, the meat- 
packing industry was organized in 
1917 and the steel industry in 1919. 
Behind the failure of the A. F. of L. 
leaders to organize the basic indus- 
tries, their refusal to utilize the burn- 
ing issue in this central case, was a 
profound political reason, not simply 
bureaucracy and sluggishness. 

These reactionaries did not want 
the great masses of unskilled and 
semi-skilled in their unions, since they 
dreaded the inevitable consequences 
of a growth of class consciousness 
among the workers, more progressive 
political action, a more advanced type 
of leadership. This illustrates, as 
Lenin so often pointed out, the or- 
ganic connection between politics and 
organization. If the C.I.O. takes a 
more advanced stand towards the or- 
ganization of the basic workers than 
do the A. F. of L. leaders, this is a 
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manifestation of the fact that it is of 
a more progressive political character. 


B. A PRACTICAL PLAN OF ACTION 


To seize upon the burning issue at 
the strategic moment is the first prin- 
ciple of a successful mass campaign. 
The second is to develop the cam- 
paign along a well-thought-out plan 
of action. Unless this second condition 
is met, even the most timely strug- 
gles, based upon the most urgent mass 
demands, will come to naught. 

An excellent example of a well- 
planned mass campaign was the 
C.1.0. organizing drive in the steel in- 
dustry, beginning in 1936. The main 
structure of the C.I.O. plan was the 
industrial form of unionism and a 
strong national recruiting campaign 
carried on simultaneously in every im- 
portant steel center, both of which 
measures were well-adapted to the 
needs of the situation. The 1919 
steel campaign was likewise thorough- 
ly planned (despite the sabotage of 
the A. F. of L. leaders). The first na- 
tional hunger march of the unem- 
ployed to Washington, in December, 
1931, represented one of the finest 
examples of good planning in 
the history of the American 
labor movement. The “Save-the- 
Union” Left-wing United Mine 
Workers of America movement in 
the coal industry (1926-29) was a 
further example of a campaign elab- 
orately planned. Likewise the Calli- 
fornia Pension Plan (Ham and Eggs 
movement) has carried on a well- 
planned campaign, deserving close 
study. 

Such examples of good planning 
are, however, the exception. For the 
most part, labor’s campaigns are de- 
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plorably scattered and disjointed. 
Responsible for this are a whole series 
of causes, many of them political in 
character; such as reliance upon mere 
agitation and upon the spontaneity 
of the masses; inertia, routinism and 
inexperience; craft divisions, perfec- 
tionist organization schemes and 
downright betrayals—all of which 
serve to prevent the toilers from 
marching forward in full strength in 
the given struggle. Let a few brief 
examples illustrate the prevalent 
weakness in planning mass actions. 

Take the great national railroad 
shopmen’s strike of 1922. This his- 
toric struggle grew out of a situation 
in which all categories of railroad 
workers were under heavy fire from 
the companies and the Coolidge gov- 
ernment. The crying need was for a 
united front of all the unions, a com- 
mon strategy and plan of action cov- 


ering the entire body of railroad 
workers. The Communist Party and 
the Trade Union Educational League 
proposed such a program of action, 
but the conservative union leaders re- 


jected it. Consequently, some of the 
unions stayed at work while the rest 
struck, with the result that they all 
suffered a heavy defeat. Similar lack 
of solidarity and planned action has 
been repeated in hundreds of strikes 
and organizing campaigns. 

A further example is the A. F. of L. 
traditional political policy—which con- 
sists of more or less vague calls (often 
contradictory) to the workers to sup- 
port certain candidates, but with no 
plan of action around which they can 
organize their forces. For haphazard 
dabbling and formless working at 
cross-purposes the conservative trade 
unions stand at the head of the list. 
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More progressive movements are 
often also guilty of such serious faults, 
Sometimes we find no adoption of a 
real program of action, but depen- 
dence (more or less fruitless) on mere- 
ly a general agitation of an otherwise 
correct political line. Another tradi- 
tional weakness of Left and progres. 
sive organizations is that they often 
go to the opposite extreme of adopt- 
ing grandiose plans of action which 
have no real relation to the organiza- 
tion’s forces and which, therefore, re- 
main barren of achievement. 


Cc. FULL MOBILIZATION OF THE 
ORGANIZING FORCES 


As we have seen, the first require. 
ment for a successful mass campaign 
is that it be based upon a burning 
issue, and the second that it be organ- 
ized around a realistic and carefully 
formulated plan of action. But even 
all this will avail little or nothing un- 
less the organization concerned, over- 
coming its own inertia and rising 
above the routine of its daily tasks, 
makes the best possible mobilization 
of its resources—raising of funds, as- 
sembling and training of organizers, 
etc.—to carry out the campaign, that 
is, the offensive, which it is about to 
undertake. This involves the whole 
question of concentration. Of course, 
whether a campaign is to be a long 
and hard one or just a demonstrative 
struggle is a vital matter to be taken 
into consideration. 

The very best example in American 
trade union history of a powerful mo- 
bilization of organizing forces was that 
carried out by the C.I.O. in its big 
unionizing drive of 1936-38. The C.1.0. 
leaders, to back up their general plan 
of action, formed a bloc of unions 
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with 1,000,000 members to lead in the 
organizing work, put several hundred 
organizers in the field, and made 
available two or three million dollars 
to finance the campaign. Compare 
this, for example, with the $1,400 and 
half dozen organizers that the A. F. of 
L. unions provided to start the 1919 
steel campaign. Another vital element 
in the C.I.O. mobilization was that, 
discountenancing Red-baiting, the 
leaders drew in all progressive forces 
as organizers. This splendid mobiliza- 
tion of forces, which was incompara- 
bly superior to anything the A. F. of 
L. had ever done in its whole exis- 
tence, was the secret of the success of 
the campaign. In my judgment it was 
the most important factor in deter- 
mining the favorable outcome of the 
campaign. 

The old-age pension movements 


have also displayed considerable abil- 
ity in mobilizing their forces for ac- 
tion, notably the California Pension 


Plan movement; their methods de- 
serve more attention from us than 
they have received. In its several fights 
against Roosevelt (Supreme Court 
Bill, government reorganization, etc.), 
the reactionary Coughlin movement 
has also shown far greater flexibility 
and ability to go swiftly into action 
on a broad scale with a maximum of 
its forces than have the sprawling, dis- 
jointed and cumbersome progressive 
peace movements. 

Enemies of a full mobilization of 
organizing forces for a given cam- 
paign are our old acquaintances— 
routinism, reliance upon spontaneity, 
and a general planless approach to the 
work. Here again the craft unions are 
the classical offenders. Their history 
is one long record of dabbling with 
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organizing campaigns and _ strikes, 
planless and without any serious at- 
tempt to develop their real strength 
for the task in hand. One could write 
a book about their weaknesses in this 
respect. 

A typical example of the failure to 
throw the full power of the organiza- 
tion into the campaign in hand is to 
be seen in the way the Martin lead- 
ership of the Automobile Workers 
Union dilly-dallied with the job of 
organizing the Ford plant. After let- 
ting slip the exceptional opportunity 
to organize this great works during 
the general wave of automobile work- 
ers’ strikes, Homer Martin later on 
from time to time announced that 
campaigns would be launched to do 
the job. But nothing came of these 
“campaigns” except a lot of organiz- 
ing plans, much newspaper talk, a few 
scattered meetings, a handbill or two, 
and some arrests. At no time was the 
great potential power of the big union 
mobilized for the work. If it had been, 
the Ford workers could have been or- 
ganized readily at any time during 
the past two years. Deliberate sabo- 
tage by Martin explains this failure. 

Another glaring example of failing 
seriously to mobilize the union’s 
forces in a struggle may also be cited 
from the history of the Automobile 
Workers Union—during the 1938 
gubernatorial election campaign. Al- 
though the union had endorsed the 
candidacy of Governor Murphy, right 
in the last week of the campaign and 
just exactly when the union leader- 
ship was needed most in Detroit to 
rally the union forces—the Executive 
Board pulled up stakes and went to 
Washington to hold a meeting lasting 
several days. More Martin sabotage. 
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To mobilize a movement's forces 
for a broad and active mass campaign 
is relatively simple where only one 
organization is concerned, but it is a 
highly complex problem where there 
are involved such loose, decentralized 
movements as the A. F. of L., Labor's 
Non-Partisan League, the League for 
Peace and Democracy, the American 
Youth Congress, the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare, and 
many similar federated groupings. 
In such weakly-knitted movements, 
with the cross current programs and 
routines of their many affiliates, it 
takes skill, patience, and all-round 
good political and organizational 
work to achieve real concentration of 
forces for a determined campaign. 
The extreme weakness in action of 
these federations emphasizes the need 
for the systematic centralization of the 
people’s organizations. 

Many mistakes are made in seek- 
ing to bring about a mobilization of 
organizing forces for mass struggle. 
A common error, one to which Left- 
wing elements have long been victims, 
is the habit of relatively weak move- 
ments straining their resources by 
holding big, spectacular national con- 
ventions, sometimes with two or three 
thousand delegates, scared up from 
every nook and cranny. This disease 
may be called “conventionitis.” Such 
artificially inflated conventions are 
but flashes in the pan; they are mere- 
ly pseudo-mobilizations, agitational 
stunts. No mass struggle follows them, 
but only exhaustion of the movement. 
Conventions should be understood 
not simply as agitational devices, but 
primarily as means to mobilize the 
given organization or movement for 
carrying out the tasks ahead of it. 
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D. A GOOD EXECUTION OF THE 
CAMPAIGN 


The burning issue, a practical plan 
of action, a thorough mobilization of 
the organizing forces, are, as we have 
seen, basic elements in a mass cam- 
paign, or offensive. But they will not 
avail much if the fourth element, a 
good execution of the campaign, is 
not achieved. Thus, a given move- 
ment needs not only a sound pro- 
gram, a correct strategy and united 
forces, but it must also effectively 
apply these three elements in the 
actual struggle itself. 

The American class struggle pro- 
vides many examples of well-executed 
campaigns, both on the industrial and 
political fields. The famous I.W.W. 
textile strike of 1912 was a very well 
executed local campaign. Effective 
utilization of the small resources in 
hand also was one of the things that 
made the 1919 steel struggle so strong. 
The New York fur workers’ and the 
Passaic textile workers’ strikes in 1926 
were similarly excellent examples of 
mass campaigns well carried out. So 
were the Detroit General Motors 
C.1.0. automobile strikes of 1937. 
There is also much in this general 
respect to be learned from the effec- 
tive campaigns of the old-time Non- 
Partisan League in the Dakotas, as 
well as from the old-age pension 
movements of today. The two great 
Roosevelt national election drives 
were also well conducted. Nor will an 
alert labor organizer scorn to study 
even the membership campaigns of 
fraternal organizations, the _ sales 
drives of business men, etc., for these 
activities have a great deal that is use- 
ful to teach us in the principles of 
organization. 
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Successes have been many in the 
general field of organization work we 
are discussing, and they should be 
studied carefully. But no less should 
we learn the lessons from our weak- 
nesses, which are all too plentiful. 
Among the more prevalent shortcom- 
ings in the actual carrying out of mass 
campaigns the following may be cited: 

1. Incompetent leadership: Failure 
or slowness in adapting the strategy 
and tactics of the campaign to the 
changing relation of forces and evolv- 
ing political situations, which leads 
to serious errors in timing, such as 
when to advance, when to retreat, or 
when to bring the movement to a 
climax. Example, the Left-wing lead. 
ership’s failure to settle opportunely 
the New York cloakmakers’ strike of 
July, 1926. 

2. Feeble self-criticism: Without an 
objective evaluation of its mistakes 
and shortcomings, as well as_ its 
achievements, no mass campaign can 
accomplish maximum success. The 
general and very bad tendency, how- 
ever, is to ignore mistakes made by 
leaders and to cover them up by blam- 
ing defeats upon the unreadiness of 
the masses, the too great strength of 
the opposition, the unripeness of the 
political situation, and various other 
handy excuses. 

3. Lack of democracy: In the great 
majority of cases, mass campaigns are 
carried out entirely too much from 
the top, everything being narrowly 
controlled by a handful of leaders. 
This is a great weakness in democratic 
mass movements. Good organizers, on 
the contrary, strive by every means to 
bring about the broadest mass par- 
ticipation in policy-making and ex- 
ecution compatible with centralized 
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action, since this enormously strength- 
ens the whole movement. Democracy 
must not, however, lapse into the 
“rank and filism,” or paralyzing de- 
centralization, that we see in some 
parts of the country, notaby in the 
West. 

4. Sectarianism: This cramping, 
narrowing, splitting tendency mani- 
fests itself in a variety of harmful ways 
in this struggle. Example, the prac- 
tice of trade unions in strikes, election 
campaigns, etc., ignoring or rejecting 
cooperation with potentially power- 
ful allies among the farmers and city 
petty bourgeoisie. It is a deadly 
enemy. Under sectarian flags we find 
camping such disruptive elements as 
Trotskyites and Lovestoneites. 

5. Inadequate discipline: A general 
weakness is a lack of discipline in the 
organizing forces. The center issues 
instructions, but the field leaders may 
or may not carry them out, with or 
without serious modifications. Result, 
the campaign straggles along uneven- 
ly and lamely. One of the basic rea- 
sons for the success of the 1919 steel 
organizing crew was its exceptionally 
high degree of unity and discipline. 
Thus, when it came to setting up the 
many local food commissaries to take 
care of the relief work for the 365,000 
strikers in 80 steel centers, this was 
accomplished simply by a single con- 
ference of the field organizers, plus 
two detailed letters of instructions. 
These simple arrangements were 
enough for the disciplined crew. Not 
one general organizer had to be sent 
out from the center to supervise the 
work. The commissary system, well- 
organized, was one of the outstanding 
features of the struggle and attracted 
national attention. 
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6. Abstract mass agitation: This is 
the injurious tendency of ignoring or 
minimizing the human element in 
mass campaigns, of putting our case 
too matter-of-factly, of failing to 
dramatize the struggle. Old-line poli- 
ticians, with their baby-kissing, hand- 
shaking and backslapping, realize in 
a crude way the importance of the 
human element; and the fascists, who 
base their activities so largely upon 
emotional appeals, are acutely aware 
of it. (See my article in The Com- 
munist, April, 1939, on this general 
subject.) 

7. Slowness to adopt new methods 
of work: This is notably characteris- 
tic of the A. F. of L. craft unions, but 
is common also in many other mass 
organizations and campaigns. Use of 
the radio is especially neglected. The 
tremendous possibilities of this in- 
strument of mass agitation and strug- 
gle are now being all too effectively 
illustrated by the nefarious activities 
of Father Coughlin. (See my article 
“New Methods of Political Mass Or- 
ganization” in The Communist, Feb- 
ruary, 1939.) 

8. Neglect to build the organization 
during the struggle: There has been 
very much experience with this harm- 
ful tendency of failing actually to or- 
ganize the workers during the heat 
of the campaign; that is, at precisely 
the time when they are most respon- 
sive and organizable. This weakness 
is more or less prevalent in mass or- 
ganizations generally and requires 
constant attention. 

9. Faulty check-up: A very common 
organizational weakness is for the cen- 
ter to issue plans and instructions in 
a campaign without, however, estab- 
lishing a thorough check-up to see that 
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these directives are carried out in 
practice. This is a grave shortcoming; 
for a good check-up is fundamental 
to the successful execution of a mass 
campaign. 

10. Failure to consolidate the vic- 
tory: This is the weakness of not ex- 
ploiting in full the favorable situation 
created by a_ successful campaign, 
exemplified by failure to push the 
organization work into fresh fields, 
neglect to educate the enthusiastic 
new members, etc. Every good gen- 
eral, whether in the labor movement 
or in the military sphere, must know 
how to utilize victory to the full. 

11. Untrained organizing staffs: In 
mass organizations the notion seems 
to prevail that organizers are born 
fully skilled, or somehow carry on 
their complicated profession by in- 
spiration, because only in rare in- 
stances do they receive adequate 
training in the complexities of their 
work. This naturally prevents their 
effective action in mass campaigns. 
More adequate training of mass 
organizers is imperative. The aver- 
age businessman would not tolerate 
for a moment in his sales force 
the gross inefficiency that  usual- 
ly prevails in, for example, trade 
union organizing staffs. Here is in- 
volved the whole question of good 
cadres. 

12. Carelessness in cleaning oul 
spies and wreckers: Many a promising 
mass campaign has come to grief 
through the destructive work of stra- 
tegically situated agents of the enemy. 
American strike struggles and other 
mass movements are full of such ex: 
periences. This danger is emphasized 
afresh through the present attempt at 
a split in the Automobile Workers 
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Union by company-controlled ele- 
ments. The growth of Trotskyism, 
Lovestoneism, and various tricky 
forms of fascist or new-fascist dema- 
gogy (Coughlin, Townsend, etc.), 
make greater vigilance in this whole 
matter a prime necessity for success- 
ful mass organization and struggle. 

13. Expenstve methods of work: 
Finances are a severe problem in all 
mass campaigns; hence, the practice 
of economy is a basic essential to suc- 
cess. Excessive salaries and expense 
accounts, and other extravagances, 
evils especially prevalent in the trade 
unions, definitely diminish the fight- 
ing power of the movement in ques- 
tion. 


IN CONCLUSION 


The foregoing is but an outline of 
the broad question of the mass cam- 
paign. In it there has been indicated 
the political basis of the mass cam- 
paign and its character as an offen- 
sive, as well as the four elements of 
the mass campaign; namely, the burn- 
ing issue, the plan of action, the mo- 
bilization of forces, and the execution 
of the campaign. From a considera- 
tion of the many examples cited of 
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both good and bad practices with re- 
gard to each and all of these elements 
it would seem to stand out clearly that 
there is vast room for improvement in 
all sections of the current mass work 
of the democratic front forces, both 
with regard to organization in gen- 
eral and to mass campaigns in par- 
ticular. 

Many great and vital struggles stand 
before the American masses in the 
building of a great democratic front 
that can stem the tide of fascist re- 
action, in mobilizing the masses for 
socialism. Of these struggles the most 
urgent now in prospect is the crucial 
election campaign of 1940, which in 
fact has already begun. If the people's 
forces are to fare well in the critical 
struggles ahead, especially in view of 
the new and dangerous mass methods 
now being used by reaction, they must 
speedily and drastically improve their 
own technique of organization and 
struggle. This can be done only upon 
the basis of paying far closer atten- 
tion to organization questions than 
has hitherto been the case. It is high 
time that organizational matters re- 
ceive the scientific attention that is 
given to political issues. 








PROBLEMS OF THE NATIONAL GROUPS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY IRENE BROWDER 


From six continents, seven seas, and several! 
archipelagos 
From points of land moved to wind and 
water 
Out of where they used to be to where they 
are, 
The people of the earth marched and 
travelled 
To gather on a great plain. 
—Carl Sandburg. 


pwn recently the problems of the 


national groups have become a 
special topic in the curriculum of the 
Party schools. The national question, 
as a general problem and in some of 
its special phases, has long been an 
organic part of our school work. Our 
study of American history has given 
attention to the role of the various 
nationalities in the building of Amer- 
ica. But only of late have we taken 
up the serious study and direction of 
work among the most important 
groups of various national origins— 
the Poles, Italians, Germans, Jews, as 
distinct sub-communities within the 
broader American community life, 
with their own special aspects and 
problems. 

For the sake of clarity, to avoid con- 
fusion that has arisen in the past 
around these problems, I wish to de- 
fine the term national group. 

The national group represents a 
sub-community based upon common 
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origin of immigrants of one or more 
generations past, held together by 
language, cultural and social tradi- 
tions. Such a group is not a separate 
nation, nor is it a national minority 
in the same political sense as the na- 
tional minorities which are factors 
in current European  conflicts—in- 
volving national boundaries and gov- 
ernmental systems. National groups in 
America take many of their charac- 
teristics from their specific origin, but 
they are not nations within the gen- 
eral American nation; they are and 
must be organically bound up with 
the American nationality which they 
have adopted, even while they pre- 
serve and carry over as their special 
contribution to American life their 
own traditions and cultural heritage. 
Thus, we do not include the Negro 
people as among the national groups. 
A component part of the American 
people, the Negroes present the 
deeper and more fundamental prob- 
lems of an oppressed nation, includ- 
ing the basic problem of the agrarian 
revolution, the securing of the land 
to those people who have tilled it for 
generations, first as slaves and later 
as oppressed tenants or semi-serfs. 
The national groups include not 
only the people who came from the 
old countries, but also the first, sec- 
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ond, third, and even the fourth gen- 
erations born in America. While these 
native-born of foreign parents are 
Americans, and are proud of it, yet, 
in varying degrees, they maintain and 
continue the culture and traditions of 
their parents. 


SOME HISTORICAL FACTS 


The national groups are peculiarly 
an American phenomenon. The 
whole population, except the rem- 
nants of the Indian tribes, originated, 
as regards America, as_ national 
groups, and only gradually have the 
earlier waves of migration merged 
into the body of undifferentiated 
“Americans” who have lost the char- 


acteristics of their land of origin. 
Fully a third of the population still 
retains social and cultural ties identi- 
fying them as national groups. The 
inception of these groups stems from 


their migration as a means of escape 
from persecution or economic priva- 
tion in the old countries; theirs is a 
significant revolutionary character: 
the people of the national groups 
were fighters for democratic rights 
and liberties. Coming to America they 
contributed tremendously, not only 
to the development of our natural re- 
sources and industrial power, but to 
forging the great American demo- 
cratic traditions. As Thomas Paine 
showed clearly in 1776, with great 
effect, not England but Europe was 
the motherland of the American peo- 
ple. As Governor Altgeld of Illinois 
showed in 1890, Lincoln would not 
have been elected in 1860, nor the 
union saved, except for the vote and 
military service of the foreign-born. 
The immigrant communities were 
thrown into the “melting pot” of ex- 
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treme capitalist exploitation, furnish- 
ing most of the low-paid physical 
labor which carried out the industrial- 
ization of America. But the capital- 
ists, and their governmental agents, 
very carefully exerted themselves to 
prevent the “melting” of the varied 
nationalities into a homogeneous pop- 
ulation. They artificially cultivated 
national separatism, prejudices, and 
old hatreds and feuds; they built bar- 
riers between the older immigration 
and the newer, as a division between 
“Americans” and “foreigners,” al- 
though all were equally foreigners 
and equally Americans. Differences of 
religion were, and continue to be, one 
of the chief instruments of division 
and isolation of the separate national 
groups from one another and from 
the main body of the population. 

It was inevitable that the rising 
labor and socialist movements in the 
last half of the nineteenth century and 
the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury should have found a strong base 
among the national groups; they had 
retained close ties with their mother- 
lands where labor and socialist move- 
ments grew powerful. But this gave a 
strong sectarian trend, especially to 
the socialist movement, and when the 
trade union movement grew into a 
great mass movement, it broke away 
from socialist thought, not so much 
because it was socialist as because 
it was sectarian. The national groups, 
more strongly socialist in tendency 
than the older American stock, were 
not homogeneous, however, and while 
furnishing many of the best pioneers 
of revolutionary socialism, also 
brought a wide variety of ideologies, 
opportunistic and anarchistic, as well 
as openly reactionary. 
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When the Communist Party of the 
U.S.A. arose out of the Left-wing ma- 
jority of the old Socialist Party, in 
1919-21, it found its main base in the 
national groups, with the Party to a 
great degree merely a federation of 
the existing national-group organiza- 
tions. Such a condition could not, of 
course, continue for long, if the Com- 
munist movement was to become the 
vanguard of the whole working class 
and population. When the Commu- 
nist Party, under the influence of the 
Communist International, turned its 
face to the broadest masses of the 
workers, and established a central- 
ized and uniform Party structure, 
breaking with the old national-group 
particularism, this brought about a 
crisis in the national groups. Some of 
the old elements and leading _per- 
sonnel successfully made the great 


turn in policy together with the Party, 
but others fell by the wayside, and 
yet others went over to the enemy 
camp. 


But while the Party has been mul- 
tiplying its strength generally, it has 
not been making equal progress 
among the national groups. This fact 
has been especially noticeable in the 
last few years. Reactionary influences 
have been growing among them, and 
have found a freer field than previ- 
ously, especially since the rise of the 
fascist powers and the implanting of 
fascist agencies on the American soil. 
From this arises the imperative need 
for a complete revision and re-equip- 
ment of Communist work in this field, 
which we began in 1937, and which 
was made a major point of Party ac- 
tivity at our Tenth Convention in 
1938. 

It was only as the Communist Party 
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became a living force in the general 
political life of the country that it 
could again turn its attention to the 
national groups, which had been its 
main base of origin. The objective 
was to break down all the walls of 
isolation of these groups, drawing 
them also fully into the national life, 
while at the same time utilizing and 
preserving all their healthy national 
characteristics, traditions and culture. 

During the period of neglect of the 
national groups, there arose a theory 
to the effect that ‘these groups were 
rapidly disappearing, that the first 
generation of native-born were com- 
pletely assimilated into the general 
population without distinction of na- 
tional origin. But examination of the 
facts discloses that such a theory is a 
great error. The group-community 
based upon national origin perpetu- 
ates itself over generations, even when 
surrounded entirely by the larger and 
more inclusive community, of which 
it is organically a part. The com- 
plete blending of the multiplicity of 
nationalities which have gone into 
the melting pot to produce the Amer- 
ican is possible only after generations 
of socialism. Failure to recognize this 
fact only leaves the national groups as 
the undefended prey of reactionary 
forces, especially of fascism, both 
native and that imported from their 
homelands. 

Work among the national groups, 
therefore, must always have its two 
aspects, closely interwoven; first, the 
particular interests of the national 
group, especially mutual aid and cul- 
tural, in all their manifestations; and 
second, the interests that link up the 
national group with the general com- 
munity, especially the trade unions 
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and political organizations, as well as 
general, broad cultural activities. 


NATIONAL GROUPS AND PROBLEMS 
OF CITIZENSHIP 


The people of America, in their 
great mass, are contributors to the 
composite building of our country, its 
institutions, traditions, wealth and 
culture. They are all Americans, 
whether they are native or foreign- 
born, assimilated or still identified 
with national-group communities as 
Polish-American, Italian-American, 
etc. They have the opportunity to be- 
come full-fledged citizens even when 
foreign-born, on conditions quite pos- 
sible of fulfillment in most cases. 


There is still to be found, however, 
remnants of an old sectarian disregard 
of citizenship among some foreign- 


born, and a consequent neglect of 
naturalization, that hamper the most 
effective work in organizing and ac- 
tivizing these groups as part of the 
democratic front. It is necessary to 
place citizenship as one of the most 
important goals for all foreign-born 
workers and their families. It gives 
them courage and confidence; and a 
feeling that they have a stake in Amer- 
ica, a vital interest in its future. 
Anarchist, syndicalist and various 
other sectarian influences, which cover 
neglect and indifference to this duty 
with “revolutionary” phrases, must be 
particularly combatted and overcome. 
As long ago as 1916, Lenin faced this 
problem in somewhat analogous cir- 
cumstances and made the question 
quite clear. In relation to Switzerland, 
where there were large numbers of 
immigrants, Lenin proposed the fol- 
lowing policy, in his memorandum 


“Tasks of the Left Zimmerwaldians”: 


“Point 18. Introduction of obligatory Swiss 
citizenship for aliens, free of charge. That all 
aliens, upon three months’ residence in Swit- 
zerland, shall become Swiss citizens, unless 
they petition for a delay of no longer than 
three months, on the grounds of particularly 
weighty reasons. A campaign to be carried on 
among the masses to explain the special need 
of such measures for Switzerland, not only 
from the general democratic standpoint, but 
also because of the fact that Switzerland, 
owing to the imperialist situation, has become 
a State with the largest percentage of aliens 
throughout Europe, nine-tenths of whom 
speak one of the three Swiss languages. The 
political disfranchisement of the alien work- 
ers and their consequent political aloofness 
strengthen the growing political reaction and 
weaken international solidarity.” 


Basing ourselves upon our own 
needs and experiences, as well as on 
these teachings of Lenin, the Tenth 
Convention of the Communist Party 
of the United States wrote the obliga- 
tion of U. S. citizenship into our 
Party Constitution. 


THE STRATEGIC NATIONAL GROUPS 


The largest and most important 
national groups are the Germans, 
Italians, Jews, Poles, South Slavs, 
Irish, and the Spanish-language 
groups of various national origins. In 
New York State, for example, these 
seven groups contain about 45 per 
cent of the total population and in 
New York City a proportion even 
higher. All the predominantly indus- 
trial states, while showing a smaller 
percentage than New York, present 
the same problem, especially in the 
basic and mass production industries. 

There are many powerful mass or- 
ganizations among these nationalities, 
on local, regional and national scales, 
embracing hundreds of thousands of 
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members. Over three hundred for- 
eign-language newspapers and thou- 
sands of other periodicals serve them. 
The radio is extensively used, with a 
growing number of radio stations 
catering exclusively to particular na- 
tionalities and languages. Especially 
significant are the network of political 
clubs, organized by the Republican 
and Democratic Parties, based upon 
the particular national groups, and 
left far too much to the unhindered 
manipulation of mercenary and re- 
actionary leaders. At the same time, 
the masses in these organizations are 
especially responsive on grounds of 
material and cultural interest, to the 
appeal of the progressive and demo- 
cratic mass movement in the United 
States. A correct and systematic ap- 
proach to them can and will trans- 
form them from a reserve of the re- 
actionary and fascist forces, into a re- 
serve for democracy. 


Let us examine more intimately 
some recent developments among a 
few of these groups. Take, for in- 


stance, the Germans in the United 
States—when Hitler came to power, 
with the demagogic slogans of break- 
ing the bonds of the Versailles Treaty, 
of winning a “place in the sun” for 
Germany, with slogans of extreme na- 
tionalism and aggression, a very large 
proportion of the German-Americans 
responded with enthusiasm and pride. 
Even simple democratic ideology fell 
to a low estate among these German- 
Americans for some time, and was 
largely silenced. 

When, however, Hitler followed up 
the destruction of the trade unions, 
and the outlawing of Communists and 
Socialists with the liquidation of 
every potential center of peoples’ or- 
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ganization, with the Nazi control over 
and persecution of churches, both 
Protestant and Catholic; with the 
anti-Semitic pogroms which shocked 
the world with their cold-blooded bes- 
tiality; with the destruction of Aus- 
tria, the dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia, the joint invasion with Mus- 
solini of the Spanish republic; the 
rise of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo war 
alliance threatening the peace of the 
entire world; the emergence of fascist 
agents in Latin America, staging up- 
risings and fomenting disorders; with 
the establishment of Nazi spy nests 
within the U.S. itself, and in the 
Panama Canal Zone—with the ex- 
posure of these events and their sig- 
nificance, the spell of Hitler’s dema- 
gogy has been broken for the mass of 
German-Americans, as shown in the 
decisions of the Steuben Society, the 
Turn Verein, and other organizations 
to ban Nazi ideology from their midst. 

In spite of the terrible weakness of 
organized anti-fascist work among 
them, in spite of the poverty of ade- 
quate leading personnel and spokes- 
men, the great bulk of German- 
Americans broke the hold of the fas- 
cist agents over them; with the world 
alignment becoming clear, they again 
take their place on the side of democ- 
racy, as we have seen in that impor- 
tant organization, the Steuben Society, 
and others. How much more quickly 
and completely this would have taken 
place, and how much more effectively 
the German-Americans would func 
tion in the anti-fascist front, if the 
revolutionary and labor movements 
had been properly organized and 
functioning among the national 
groups, with a full understanding of 
their problems! 
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Examine the developments among 
the Italian-Americans. When Musso- 
lini invaded Ethiopia, with the claim 
of making Italy a great world power, 
his demagogy captivated for a time 
great masses of Italians here in Amer- 
ica. They thought their own impor- 
tance within the U.S. would grow 
with the expansion of Mussolini’s 
power abroad. But with the revelation 
that Ethiopia’s conquest brought only 
greater poverty and distress to the 
Italian people, when the prolonged 
invasion of Spain, with the bloody 
shambles created thereby, the bomb- 
ing of open cities, and cynical ignor- 
ing of all principles of international 
order; when oppression and taxation 
at home mounted, together with the 
sense of an imminent new world-war 
explosion in which only disaster for 
Italy could be the result—with these 


events, the hypnotic influence of fas- 
cist slogans was broken among Italian- 


Americans. But how much more 
quickly and completely could the fas- 
cist influence have been combatted 
had we been better prepared political- 
ly and organizationally, with ade- 
quate spokesmen, for the work in the 
national groups. 

Every bit of mobilization and or- 
ganization in behalf of the fascist 
powers abroad, among their nationals 
in the United States, is at the same 
time building up the reserves of 
native-American fascism, which threat- 
ens the destruction of American de- 
mocracy. And the democratic camp, 
fighting for social and national secur- 
ity against the menace of fascism and 
war, must learn to embrace within 
itself more effectively the great ma- 
jority of these national groups. 


TASKS CONFRONTING THE 
NATIONAL GROUPS 


American reactionary forces, mov- 
ing toward fascism, more openly 
operate with their slogan “For a 
native, white, Protestant America,” 
rousing the spirit of fascist oppression 
against the national groups, against 
the Jews and Negroes, and against 
the Catholics—all part of the age-old 
system of dividing the people, setting 
group against group, as the precon- 
dition of subjugating all the people to 
the fascist dictatorship of monopoly 
capital. The more openly the reac- 
tionary intentions are brought out, 
the more can the people be roused 
and organized against them; and this 
is particularly true of the national 
groups. 

More insidious is the tactic of pro- 
claiming war “against both commu- 
nism and fascism,” popularized by the 
Dies Un-American Committee, and 
now even copied by Fritz Kuhn and 
the German-American Bund, for in- 
stance, in the recent fascist demon- 
stration in Madison Square Garden. 
It is under cover of this “fair and im- 
partial” slogan, that much of the 
work of supporting the fascist world- 
war plans is being done, here in 
America. The drive of the Berlin- 
Rome-Tokyo axis into Southeast 
Europe, the Mediterranean lands, 
Latin America and the Far East is bal- 
anced off with a mythical “communist 
menace,” and between the “two dan- 
gers” the democratic countries are to 
be suspended in “neutrality” or isola- 
tion, until the turn comes for each 
one to submit to the demands being 
prepared against it. Precisely among 
the national groups in the American 
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population, which have ties with their 
old countries now in the storm center 
’ of these world developments, we must 
learn to expose and defeat this fascist 
propaganda, and combine their love 
for the old homeland with their new 
patriotism for American democracy, 
against the common enemies of both. 

This can be done in every mass or- 
ganization, if a serious effort is made. 
For this, however, we have to defeat 
an old tendency sneeringly to dismiss 
many of the mass organizations as 
“hopelessly reactionary” and _there- 
fore a hopeless field for work. This is 
a fundamentally reactionary idea, no 
matter what  super-revolutionary 
phrases it hides under. In this connec- 
tion it is well to read again Lenin's 
famous pamphlet, Left-Wing Com- 
munism; An Infantile Disorder— 
which is and will remain the classical 
answer to all phrasemongering which 


hides refusal to face a necessary and 
difficult task. We must learn to work 
in every kind of organization where 


there are including the 
churches, cultural, mutual-aid, sport, 
labor, political, skilfully demonstrat- 
ing the opposition between the inter- 
ests and aspirations of the people and 
the designs of the reactionaries and 
fascists, in order to break their perni- 
cious influence. 

Immeasurable damage has _ been 
done in the past to the democratic 
and revolutionary influence among 
many of these groups by an improper 
approach to the question of religion. 
By crude and vulgar attacks against 
their religion, large numbers have 
been thrown back into the arms of a 
reactionary leadership that is uncon- 
genial to them, but which they prefer 
to an intolerant and mechanical 


masses, 
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atheism which has too often been the 
self-defeating accompaniment of pro- 
gressive and revolutionary politics. 
And once the reactionaries can give 
a color of truth to the idea that the 
Communists and progressives general- 
ly are intolerant enemies of their re- 
ligion, it is easy for them to convince 
the religious masses that we are guilty 
of every crime they charge against 
us of church-burning, priest-killing, 
and so on, all the atrocity stories 
which are the fascist stock-in-trade 
against the Soviet Union, against re- 
publican Spain, against Mexico, and 
against democracy in general. Mis- 
takes of this nature can arise only 
from ignorance of the teachings of 
Lenin and Stalin, who always insisted 
upon the most considerate approach 
to the religious beliefs of the masses, 
upon the avoidance of any sign of 
coercion, upon the absolute and un- 
conditional freedom of religion and 
worship. 

It is the greatest mistake to deal 
with the Church, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, as one reactionary mass. 
The same political divisions 
through it as through society in gen- 
eral, determined by much the same 
considerations. Class divisions are of 
course the basic ones, and we can al- 
ways rouse the democratic instincts 
and sympathies of working class mem- 
bers of the church, and can often 
reach them effectively through their 
church, provided we do not offend 
their religious susceptibilities and 
thereby throw them back under the 
influence of reactionary religious lead- 
ers. Even among the clergy, even in 
the Catholic hierarchy itself, there 
are deep political divisions. Father 
Coughlin and Rev. Curran, for ex- 


run 
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ample, represent but the extreme re- 
actionary fringe of the Catholic 
community, while on the opposite 
side are such figures as Cardinal 
Mundelein, more and more consis- 
tently championing the democratic 
cause, and despite their anti-Commu- 
nism even taking up a Christian- 
brotherly attitude to the Communists. 
To ignore such obvious differences, 
and their profound political signifi- 
cance, would be childish stupidity. 
The struggle against anti-Semitism 
is a necessary task in relation to every 
national group, especially those whose 
land of origin is now in fascist con- 
trol. It is the most short-sighted view 
to think of anti-Semitism as the con- 
cern only or primarily of the Jews. 
It is a general social and _ politiéal 
issue, and to ignore or neglect it is 
merely to give a terrible weapon into 
the hands of the reactionaries. This 


social plague, cannibalistic, as Stalin 
defined it, always in history a weapon 
of black reaction to disarm and di- 


vide the people, must be combatted 
and defeated. So it was in the Ger- 
many of the Middle Ages, when Ger- 
mans led the progressive development 
of the world by driving anti-Semitism 
out of their own cquntry. Later the 
Netherlands grew to greatness while 
offering protection to the Jew. The 
other side of the picture is to be 
found in sixteenth century Spain and 
in tsarist Russia. 

Today, when anti-Semitism is so 
closely bound up with the persecution 
of Catholics in Hitler Germany, there 
is the possibility of winning the great 
part of the Catholic community 
against the Coughlins and Currans, 
to bring them into the anti-fascist 
front regardless of their religion. 
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Many of the national groups have 
strong revolutionary traditions in 
America itself, as well as those 
brought from their homeland. These 
must be revived, and made the sub- 
ject of mass education. Among the 
Poles, Pulaski and Kosciusko; among 
the Germans, Schurz and Von Steu- 
ben, are great heroes both as members 
of their national groups and as Amer- 
icans. They must be made to live 
again to inspire the modern fight for 
democracy and peace. 

Popularization of the historic 
achievements of socialist construction 
in the Soviet Union is one of the cen- 
tral features of all effective work 
among the national groups. The solu- 
tion of the national problem under 
socialism touches upon one of the 
deepest-felt issues of most national 
groups, respect for nationality and 
freedom of development. The role of 
the Soviet Union as the defender of 
peace, and of the weak and exploited 
peoples, is one which the national 
groups are prepared to respond to and 
appreciate when it is made clear to 
them. 

Trotskyism, which works for fas- 
cism under cover of super-revolution- 
ary phrases, makes one of its special 
points of attention in America precise- 
ly the national groups. Among them 
it allies itself with narrow nationalist 
tendencies, with that petty-bourgeois 
radicalism which is intoxicated with 
high-sounding phrases and plays upon 
all separatist tendencies and preju- 
dices. Above all, it is necessary to be 
vigilant to discover and combat the 
Trotskyite influence among the na- 
tional groups. Trotskyism specializes 
in sowing panic and defeatism, subtly 
magnifying the strength and victories 
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of fascism, slandering the Soviet 
Union, sneering at the achievements 
of the workers and democratic peo- 
ples, announcing the “betrayal” by 
the Communists of any and every 
struggle, and in every way opening up 
the road for the defeat of the people 
and the advance of reaction and 
fascism. 

Every national group is important 
and demands systematic attention 
from our Party. The groups are not 
evenly distributed over the country, 
tending rather to congregate in more 
or less solid communities in the va- 
rious areas. Each state and regional 
organization must concentrate upon 
those national groups which are most 
numerous and politically important 
in its own territory. Taking the na- 
tion as a whole, the most important 
are the Germans with about 8,000,- 
000; the Poles, 4,000,000; Italians, 
4,000,000; and the Jews, about 
4,000,000. 

How important the national groups 
may become for the progressive and 
democratic forces is proved not only 
negatively, by the danger of fascist 
penetration among them, but also 
positively, by their active contribu- 
tions in various places. Thus, in 
Michigan the Poles became one of 
the most solid groups behind the 
New Deal and Frank Murphy in the 
1938 elections, about 80 per cent of 
the Polish community moving solidly 
for progress—more united than the 
labor movement itself. This was con- 
firmed by that reactionary Polish 
priest who, while inaugurating a re- 
actionary campaign in connection 
with a church consecration, rebuked 
the Poles (almost entirely Catholic, 
by the way) for being so overwhelm- 
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ingly New Deal in politics, threaten- 
ing that the employers would begin 
to discriminate against them if they 
did not change their position. 

Evidence of the same sort is found 
among the Germans. It is true that 
the Nazi Bund has given the most 
outspoken Hitler propagandists to 
America, but it is also true that the 
older and more stable German so0- 
cieties, outstandingly the Steuben 
Society, after a period of vacillation 
and retreat before the arrogant attacks 
of the Nazis, have in the last period 
definitely repudiated them, and ex- 
cluded them from organized associa- 
tion with the democratic German 
community. Only the lack of sufficient- 
ly clear and energetic leadership 
stands as an obstacle to a sweeping 
democratic movement among Ger- 
man-Americans; the masses are in- 
creasingly ripe for such work. The 
Germans are especially rich in tradi- 
tions of heroic participation in the 
building of American democracy, and 
the American labor movement, being 
the founders of the first Marxian so- 
cieties in America, and playing a lead- 
ing role in the building of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The Kran- 
kenkasse and Turn Verein are other 
examples of strong democratic organ- 
izations among the Germans. 

It is a great mistake to think of the 
Italian-Americans as preponderantly 
followers of Mussolini. The outstand- 
ing names among all Italian-Ameri- 
cans are two of the great progressive 
leaders of the country, LaGuardia 
and Marcantonio. Their influence 
and traditions can be made a tremen- 
dous force for progress among the 
Italians everywhere. 

It is highly important that the broad 
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youth movement, and in it the Young 
Communist League, give more atten- 
tion to the young people of the na- 
tional groups, especially the largest 
ones. Our comrades must break down 
the isolation of these communities 
from the general life, not by ignoring 
their special conditions and problems, 
but by taking these as the starting 
point to bring them into organized 
activity and cooperation with the gen- 
eral movement. They need special 
meetings and organizations, lectures 
and cultural activities, broadening 
out their lives, showing the way to 
meet and solve their problems, giving 
them a more hopeful perspective, dis- 
solving the pessimism that arises from 
a narrow and isolated life. The young 
people have strong ties with their 
national communities, which must 
never be ignored if we expect to en- 
gage them as a group in the larger 
social spheres. 

One of the serious problems of the 
work among the national groups is 
that of finding the correct approach 
to reach the women. In many cases, 
the women suffer special oppression 
as women, besides that which comes 
from being members of an oppressed 
group. As housewives they are even 
more isolated than the men, have nar- 
rower social horizons and less oppor- 
tunity for social development. 

Yet they have equal social instincts, 
needs and desires, and when denied 
other outlets, they come under the 
control of reactionary social forces 
which make use of the church and 
other institutions precisely to spread 
their own brand of politics. The spe- 
cial influence of Father Coughlin 
among women is an important exam- 
ple of this. 
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That will always happen when 
women are left isolated in their 
kitchens without organized social life. 
Where serious attention was paid to 
the women who had fallen under 
Coughlin’s influence, it was found not 
difficult to break them away; witness 
the experience among the Polish 
women in Detroit and Hamtramck. 

Our task is to learn the problems 
and needs of the women and their 
families; the direct community prob- 
lems, such as specific phases of hous- 
ing, schools, sanitary conditions and 
high cost of living. By finding those 
concerns which most directly affect the 
women, we shall be able to lead them 
to the more general problems, step 
by step. Religion plays a big role 
among the women of the national 
groups, and great care must always be 
taken not to offend their religious 
preconceptions. 

Farmers are generally still neglected 
and this is especially true among the 
national groups, which have many 
farmers among them. When they re- 
ceive leadership, they are a solid force 
for progress, as the Finnish farmers in 
Minnesota; when not, they fall into 
the reactionary camp, as have large 
numbers of German farmers. Our 
work is far from complete until we 
are seriously organizing and leading 
the farmers. 

There is one practical field of prob- 
lems, touching all the national 
groups, to which far too little atten- 
tion has been given; that is the Com- 
mittee for the Protection of Foreign- 
born. It is engaged not only in emer- 
gency tasks, such as providing legal 
protection from deportation threats 
and so on; it also has most important 
services to give in solving citizenship 
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and naturalization problems, in fight- 
ing against jingoistic discrimination 
projects, and generally in dealing with 
those constantly emerging difficulties 
which affect all the various national 
groups. The fight for electoral rights 
alone is becoming a major struggle, in 
which this committee performs most 
important services. Jt must receive 
more support, and its work must be 
more generally appreciated and un. 
derstood. 

The most serious and important 
task of all, among the national 
groups, is that of bringing together, 
training, and consolidating a leading 
personnel which is capable of meet- 
ing and solving the thousand difficult 
problems that confront the movement. 
Our Party is taking this up in the 
most serious way. Leading positions 
in the national groups are of first- 
class political importance; we must 
have the best educated and most capa- 
ble available in them; we must give 
the help that is needed to equip these 
leading groups and individuals ever 
more effectively. 

We make the same demands upon 
the leadership of the national groups 
that we make upon members of the 
National Committee of the Party, who 
must lead the whole movement. Or- 
ganized educational work must more 
and more be established; it must per- 
meate the the national 
groups, find expression in pamphlets 
and books, be organized in special 
schools, and have a foundation in the 
custom of self-education of every ac- 
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tive member as well as every leader 
in each national group. We seek and 
demand an ever-deepening under- 
standing of the problems of the group 
and of the movement as a whole; we 
seek and demand an ever-leepening 
understanding of the problems of the 
group and of the movement as a 
whole; we seek and demand a serious 
effort for the mastery of theory; we 
seek and demand leading people who 
are loved and trusted by the masses 
whom they lead, who are known as 
the ablest and most tested represen- 
tatives of these masses. 

The best policy in the world can 
never be better than the people who 
must see to its carrying out in life, 
as Comrade Stalin has often reminded 
us. We have a big reserve of such peo- 
ple who can and must be equipped 
for the work. We must find them, and 
help them, and give them the place 
of honor and trust to which the ser- 
vice of rousing and organizing the 
great masses of the national groups 
entitle them. Upon the serious and 
sustained performance of this task de- 
pends all progress in relation to every 
other question here discussed. When 
we have a tested, steeled and trained 
leading personnel, immune to all 
moods of panic and pessimism, able to 
stand on their own feet, to take initia- 
tive, and to rouse enthusiastic cooper- 
ation among their fellow workers, 
then and not before will we move 
forward decisively among these forty 
million Americans—the national 
groups. 








SOME OBSERVATIONS ON HOW TO STUDY 
THE “HISTORY OF THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION 
(BOLSHEVIKS)” 


BY A. LANDY 


I. 


HAT is the best way to go about 
W studying the istory of the 
Communist Party off#pe Soviet Union 
(Bolsheviks)? To an this, we must 
keep in mind the racter of the 
book as well as the ectives of our 
study. 

The publication of the History has 
placed a veritable encyclopedia of 
Bolshevism in our hands. Previous 
histories of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union suffered from a num- 
ber of serious shortcomings, chief of 
which was their failure to put the 
study of the history of the Party on a 
really scientific basis. The new short 
authorized by the Central 
Committee of the C.P.S.U., and pre- 
pared with the direct participation of 
Comrade Stalin, is free from these de- 
fects. It avoids shallow simplification 
and yet remains outstandingly popu- 
lar in presentation. It combines with- 
in a single text the brief narrative of 


course, 


the Party's tremendous historical ex- 


perience, the basic teachings of Marx- 
ism-Leninism on strategy and tactics, 
the main features of dialectical and 
historical materialism, the decisive 


role of the Party, and the most essen- 
tial aspects of political economy. It is 
a scientific textbook which will make 
it easier for us to speed up the work 
of mastering Bolshevism and anchor- 
ing ourselves in Marxism-Leninism. 

In preparing to study the History, 
therefore, the first thing we have to 
take note of is its scientific character. 
Like every science, Marxism-Lenin- 
ism can be mastered only by patient, 
persistent, disciplined study. The 
necessity of getting at the study of the 
History without loss of time is no 
ground for rushing through it in 
superficial haste; and its brevity, in- 
stead of eliminating the need of study- 
ing the book, merely facilitates it. 

The second thing we must remem- 
ber is that Marxism-Leninism can be 
studied as a science only if it is studied 
as a guide to action and not as a 
dogma. 

“Mastering the Marxist-Leninist theory,” 
the History states, “means assimilating the 
substance of this theory and learning to use it 
in the solution of the practical problems of 
the revolutionary movement under the vary- 
ing conditions of the class struggle of the 
proletariat.” (pp. 355-356.) 


Finally, in preparing to study the 
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History, we must be ready to study in 
such a way that we not only learn the 
principles and methods of Bolshevism, 
but also assimilate its qualities. 
Georgi Dimitroff expressed the in- 
separable connection of all these as- 
pects of Bolshevism when he wrote: 


“It isn’t enough to have the temperament 
of a revolutionary; one must also know how 
to handle the weapon of revolutionary theory. 
It isn’t enough to know the theory; one must 
forge a solid character with a Bolshevik in- 
flexibility. It isn’t enough to know what has 
to be done; one must have the courage to 
accomplish it. One must always be ready to 
do, at any cost, everything which may truly 
serve the working class. One must be able to 
subordinate his entire personal life to the 
interests of the proletariat.” 


Il. 


Now, when we say the History has 
to be studied like any other scien- 
tific text, what do we really mean? 
We mean that it is not enough to 
learn a number of formulas by heart 
and thereafter repeat them as a solu- 
tion to all problems. The History 
demonstrates the correctness and pro- 
found importance of this for a party 
of the working class that has the task 
of performing the role of leader of its 
class, the role of organizer and leader 
of the proletarian revolution. 


“It may seem,” the History says, “that all 
that is required for mastering the Marxist- 
Leninist theory is diligently to learn by heart 
isolated conclusions and propositions from 
the works of Marx, Engels and Lenin, learn 
to quote them at opportune times and rest 
at that, in the hope that the conclusions and 
propositions thus memorized will suit each 
and every situation and occasion. But such 
an approach to the Marxist-Leninist theory 
is altogether wrong. The Marxist-Leninist 
theory must not be regarded as a collection of 
dogmas, as a catechism, as a symbol of faith, 
and the Marxists themselves as pedants and 
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dogmatists. The Marxist-Leninist theory is 
the science of the development of society, the 
science of the working class movement, the 
science of the proletarian revolution, the 
science of the building of the Communist 
society. And as a science it does not and can- 
not stand still, but develops and perfects 


itself.” (p. 355-) 

It is not enough to learn a number 
of formulas by heart because this does 
not give us scientific knowledge, and 
without this the very foundation of 
Marxism is eliminated. To get scien- 
tific knowledge, we must study the 
real world as it develops and changes. 
Marxism, it must be remembered, 
arose in the struggle against the doc- 
trinaire dogmas of the various sects 
and the artificial schemes of utopian 
socialism. The advent of Marxism 
transformed socialism into a science 
because it took it out of the realm of 
absolute truth and justice and placed 
it on the solid basis of reality. 

Its task was not to hunt for pana- 
ceas and formulas, but to discover the 
real conditions of the existence of the 
proletariat in capitalist society, to un- 
cover the actual laws of capitalist de- 
velopment. That is why Engels wrote 
as far back as 1847 that: 


“. .. Communism is not a doctrine; it is a 
movement. It starts from facts, not principles. 
The Communists take as their starting point 
not this or that philosophy, but the whole 
course of history and especially its actual 
results at present in the civilized countries.” 


As a science, Marxism is hostile to 
all that is dogmatic and doctrinaire. 
The full significance of this for the 
practical leadership of the struggle 
can be seen in the fact that dogmatism 
is inseparable from sectarianism. 
Neither takes account of the actual, 
material conditions and the real his- 
torical movement. On the other hand, 
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since in real society it is the develop- 
ment of entire classes and the strug- 
gle between them that determine its 
history, once socialism has become a 
science it must cease to be the move- 
ment of a sect and must become the 
movement of a whole class. 

Artificial panaceas and dogmas can 
be learned by heart and repeated in- 
definitely. They will not be upset or 
affected by the changes and develop- 
ments of the real world, since they 
have no connection with them. But to 
deal with the real forces of social de- 
velopment real study and thought are 
necessary. The task of science is to 
prove and explain, not to preach and 
lament. It does not expect society to 
change according to somebody's pri- 
vate recipe of justice. It expects so- 
ciety to change according to the laws 
of its own economic and social de- 
velopment. ‘Io discover these laws is 
not an easy matter. The real forces 
of social development are complex 
and constantly changing, with many 
hidden aspects which can only be un- 
covered by scientific study. In the real 


world there is a discrepancy between 
appearance and reality, between sur- 


face manifestations and the real 
connection of things. If this were not 
so, there would be no need of science 
and no need of thought. To get at 
these real connections, to explain 
them, to understand their origin and 
necessity as well as the conditions of 
their development is impossible with- 
out patient examination, study and 
careful, correct reasoning. To do this 
is to stand on the heights of thought; 
anything less is to sink beneath its 
level. 

It is evident that scientific study 
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means at least three things, none of 
which has anything in common 
with mere memorizing and repeating 
of a number of barren formulas: (1) 
Do not stop at appearances, but get 
beneath the surface to the real, un- 
derlying relations; (2) Get at the 
facts, substituting, as Marx said, for 
conflicting dogmas, the conflicting 
facts and real contradictions which 
form their hidden background; and 
(3) Analyze the facts concretely, es- 
tablishing their specific features and 
relationships in every given situation, 
without losing sight of the similari- 
ties they have in common with other 
situations. It is precisely the differ- 
ences, the concrete specific features 
which distinguish situations, events 
and things that constitute the start- 
ing point of scientific study and 
thought. These can only be studied 
in real life as it develops and changes. 

From this it follows that the main 
thing in study is thinking, following 
the process of thought rather than 
holding fast to the letter. Lenin put 
this very forcibly in his speech to the 
Third All-Russian Congress of the 
Y.C.L. in 1920. It is necessary, he said: 


. to take the whole sum of human 
knowledge and to take it in such a way that 
communism will not be something learned 
by heart but something which you have 
thought out for yourselves, something which 
forms the inevitable conclusion from the 
point of view of modern education. . . . If a 
Communist were to boast of communism on 
the basis of ready-made conclusions, without 
doing serious, big and difficult work, without 
thoroughly understanding the facts towards 
which he must take a critical attitude, such a 
Communist would be a very poor one.” 


In this spirit, Lenin did not simply 
read books. He worked actively with 
them, came to grips with them, un- 
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derlined terms and ideas, made notes, 
reformulated different parts in his 
own words and wrote out his own con- 
clusions. He never permitted revolu- 
tionary phrases to become a substi- 
tute for real thought. It was charac- 
teristic of Lenin, therefore, to get at 
the essence of every question, to strive 
to introduce clarity into it, to see the 
vital issues, the living forces and poli- 
cies behind words and formulas. 
Krupskaya, in describing how 
Lenin studied Marx, tells us how he 
used to “consult with Marx,” how 
he used to turn to his works for 
guidance at the most difficult turn- 
ing points of the revolution, how he 
would take not the letter of Marx, 
but the reasoning of Marx, selecting 
those works of Marx that dealt with a 
similar situation and carefully an- 
alyzed them, comparing them with 


the current moment, discovering the 
differences while establishing the re- 
semblances. That is how the History 
has to be studied if Marxism-Lenin- 
ism is to be studied as a science. 


II. 


In preparing to study the History 
there are other important aspects of 
Marxism-Leninism as a science which 
we should note. 

1. Even after Marx applied dialec- 
tical materialism to the study and dis- 
covery of the general laws of capitalist 
development, there still remained the 
need of studying and determining 
their concrete manifestations in each 
country. 

2. Science must always observe and 
take into account all new develop- 
ments and changes in the real world; 
its conclusions must be guided and 
tested by the facts at every step of the 
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historical Science 
stand still. 

The best illustration of the mean- 
ing of the first point is given by 
Marx and Engels themselves in deal- 
ing with the development of capital- 
ism in Russia and the tactics to be 
pursued by the Russian Marxists. In 
a letter to the editor of the periodical 
Notes on the Fatherland (Russian), 
written at the end of 1877, Marx 
vigorously rejected the distortion of 
his views into a universal formula or 
“super-historicism,” as he called it. 
After summarizing the general char- 
acter of the process of capitalist pro- 
duction as illustrated in England, 
Marx says: 


rocess. cannot 
P 


“Now what application to Russia can my 
critic make of this historical sketch? Only 
this: If Russia is tending to become a capi- 
talist nation after the example of the Western 
European countries, and during the last years 
she has been taking a lot of trouble in this 
direction—she will not succeed without hav- 
ing first transformed a good part of her 
peasants into proletarians; and after that, 
once taken to the bosom of the capitalist 
regime, she will experience its pitiless laws 
like other profane peoples. That is all. But 
that is not enough for my critic. He feels 
himself obliged to metamorphose my histori- 
cal sketch of the genesis of capitalism in 
Western Europe into an historico-philosophic 
theory of the marche generale imposed by 
fate upon every people, whatever the historic 
circumstances in which it finds itself, in order 
that it may ultimately arrive at the form of 
economy which will ensure, together with the 
greatest expansion of the productive powers 
of social labor, the most complete develop- 
ment of man. But I beg his pardon. (He is 
both honoring and shaming me too much.) 
Let us take an example. 

“In several parts of Capital, I allude to the 
fate which overtook the plebeians of ancient 
Rome. They were originally free peasants, 
each cultivating his own piece of land on his 
own account. In the course of Roman history 
they were expropriated. The same movement 
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which divorced them from their means of 
production and subsistence involved the form- 
ation not only of big landed property but 
also of big money capital. And so one fine 
morning there were to be found on the one 
hand free men, stripped of everything except 
their labor power, and on the other, in order 
to exploit this labor, those who held all the 
acquired wealth in possession. 

“What happened? The Roman proletarians 
became not wage laborers but a mob of do- 
nothings more abject than the former ‘poor 
whites’ in the southern country of the United 
States, and alongside of them there developed 
a mode of production which was not capital- 
ist but dependent upon slavery. Thus events 
strikingly analogous but taking place in dif- 
ferent historic surroundings led to totally 
different results. By studying each of these 
forms of evolution separately and then com- 
paring them one can easily find the clue to 
this phenomenon, but one will never arrive 
there by the universal passport of a general 
historico-philosophical theory, the supreme 
virtue of which consists. in being super-his- 
torical.”"* 


Engels spoke in the same modest, 
scientific spirit when he replied to an 
inquiry by Vera Zasulich, one of the 
founders with Plekhanov of the first 
group of Russian Marxists, the 
“Emancipators of Labor.” 


“First of all,” Engels wrote on April 23, 
1885, “I repeat to you that I am proud to 
know that there is a party among the youth 
of Russia which frankly and without ambi- 
guity accepts the great economic and historic 
theories of Marx and which has decisively 
broken with all anarchist and slightly Slavo- 
phile traditions of its predecessors. And 
Marx himself would have been equally proud 
of this had he lived a little longer. It is an 
advance which will be of great importance for 
the revolutionary development of Russia. 

“To me, the historic theory of Marx is the 
fundamental condition of all reasoned and 
consistent revolutionary tactics; to discover 
these tactics, one has only to apply the theory 
to the economic and political conditions of 


* The Correspondence of Marx and Engels, 
pp. 353-355, International Publishers, New 
ork. 
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the country in question. But to do this one 
must know these conditions; and so far as ] 
am concerned, I know too little about the 
actual situation in Russia to presume myself 
competent to judge the details of the tactics 
demanded by this situation at a given 
moment.”* 


It is evident from both quotations 
that Marx and Engels did not con- 
sider their historic theory a substitute 
for a scientific study of the actual con- 
ditions, of the concrete manifestations 
of the general laws and above all the 
concrete historical circumstances 
whose presence may lead to entirely 
different results even where other 
factors are analogous. It is this em- 
phasis on the necessity of taking into 
account the concrete historical fea- 
tures affecting the operation of the 
general laws that is especially decisive 
for the practical leadership of the 
struggle, and marks the dividing line 
between creative, scientific Marxism 
and a dogmatic distortion of Marx- 
ism. True to the scientific character of 
Marxism, Engels set the Russian 
Marxists the task of applying and de- 
veloping Marxism concretely in terms 
of the economic and political condi- 
tions of their own country. Their fail- 
ure to carry this through thoroughly 
was the source of the major errors of 
the first Russian Marxists. Lenin’s 
mastery of this decisive requirement 
of Marxism, his ability to apply it in 
a living fashion, enabled him to avoid 
the mistakes of the earliest Russian 
Marxists and to make new contribu- 
tions to the development of Marxist 
science from the very beginning. 

The history of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union is the best 
example of the second reason why 


* Ibid., pp. 436-437. 
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Marxism is not just a formula which 
needs only to be repeated to open the 
doors of knowledge and truth, but, as 
a science, must take account of the 
constant changes and developments 
of the real world. The concluding 
chapter of the History, in emphasiz- 
ing this fundamental aspect of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, cites two specific cases 
in illustration: Lenin’s development 
of the question of the form of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, and 
the question of the victory of social- 
ism in one country. 

Before the Russian Revolution of 
February, 1917, Marxists all over the 
world assumed that the parliamen- 
tary democratic republic was the best 
political form for the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. On the basis of the 
experience of the two Russian revolu- 
tions, Lenin concluded that a repub- 
lic of Soviets was the best form for 


the transition from capitalism to so- 
cialism, advancing the slogan “All 
Power to the Soviets” in April, 1917. 

Before the development of impe- 
rialist capitalism, Marxists everywhere 
assumed that the socialist revolution 


could not be victorious in one coun- 
try, taken singly. Following the rise of 
imperialism, Lenin concluded, in 
1915, that the old formula of Marx 
and Engels no longer corresponded to 
the new historical circumstances, and 
that the victory of the socialist revo- 
lution was possible in a single 
country. 

The opportunists of all countries 
clung to the old propositions of Marx 
and Engels on both these questions 
and accused Lenin of departing from 
Marxism. 


“But it was Lenin, of course, who was the 
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real Marxist, who had mastered the theory 
of Marxism, and not the opportunists, for 
Lenin was advancing the Marxist theory by 
enriching it with new experience, whereas 
the opportunists were dragging it back and 
transforming one of its propositions into a 
dogma.” (History of the C.P.S.U.(B.), p. 356.) 


Stalin’s report to the Eighteenth 
Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union gives us the most 
recent example of living, creative 
Marxism. Engels had taught that the 
socialist state would wither away with 
the abolition of classes and the strug- 
gle for individual existence growing 
out of the previous anarchy of pro- 
duction. This view is valid if only the 
internal development of the country 
is taken into account, leaving the in- 
ternational situation out of consider- 
ation, or if it is assumed that social- 
ism has triumphed in all or most 
countries, eliminating the danger of 
attack and the necessity of strength- 
ening the army and the state. 

But what happens when socialism 
has been triumphant in only one 
country and the international situa- 
tion cannot be ignored? Engels 
neither posed nor replied to this ques- 
tion. The living experience of the 
Soviet Union, however, is posing the 
question and dictating the answer. 
Stalin formulated it by saying: The 
state will remain even in the period of 
communism, if the capitalist encircle- 
ment is not liquidated, if the danger 
of military attacks from without is 
not eliminated. It will die out when 
the surrounding capitalist world is 
replaced by a socialist world. Only 
such an answer is consistent with the 
scientific character of Marxism, which 
takes the real development as its 
starting point and guide. 
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“Our teaching is not a dogma but a guide 
to action, Marx and Engels always used to 
say, rightly ridiculing the learning and repe- 
tition by rote of ‘formulas’ which at best are 
only capable of outlining general tasks that 
are necessarily liable to be modified by the 
concrete economic and political conditions of 
each separate phase of the historical process. 
... It is essential to realize the incontestible 
truth that a Marxist must take cognizance of 
real life, of the concrete realities, and must 
not continue to cling to a theory of yester- 
day. . . .” (Quoted in the History of the 
C.P.S.U.(B.), p. 358.) 


This is how Lenin summarized the 
whole matter. 

It is under this banner that the 
Bolshevik Party developed as a party 
of a new type, applying and testing its 
creative Marxism under conditions 
involving all forms of struggle and all 
classes of modern society. 

This is how the History must be 
studied if it is to be studied as a guide 
to action. 


IV. 


The chief conclusions of the His- 
tory of the Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union (B) are of such a character 
that they remain useless if memorized 
formally as only so many lessons out 
of a book. A history which teaches us 
how to fight for socialism, how to 
struggle against the enemies of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, how to overcome all 
difficulties on the road to victory, 
which sharpens our political alertness 
and strengthens our certainty of ulti- 
mate triumph, cannot simply be 
memorized. It must be absorbed and 
understood. Mere memorizing cannot 
stand the test of living practice, the 
test of all science and truth. For 
knowledge to be of practical use, it 
needs to be thought out and digested. 
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Only when the substance has been un- 
derstood can new problems be met in- 
dependently and creatively. Learning 


. is most effective when it is tied up 


with the solution of real problems. 
That is why the study of the History 
cannot be simply a matter of devising 
a correct technical, pedagogical pro- 
cedure. 

But if we must guard against empty 
memorizing and a purely formal ap- 
proach, we must likewise guard 
against the illusion that we can really 
master the History without disci- 
plined study habits, overcoming men- 
tal laziness and inertia, learning es- 
sential details and acquiring precise 
and accurate knowledge. Without this 
we cannot begin to study Marxism- 
Leninism as a guide to action. 

What, for example, is the use of 
knowing the general fact that the 
Bolsheviks boycotted the Bulygin 
Duma but later took part in the elec- 
tions to the Second, Third and Fourth 
State Dumas, unless we learn and 
know the exact circumstances and 
reasons for the different policies in 
the various situations? The admirable 
compactness and precision with which 
the book is written make it possible 
for the reader to get right at the essen- 
tial ideas and conclusions. There is no 
danger of getting lost in a wealth of 
unimportant details. In this respect 
the book acts as its own regulator. 
The essential thing is to study in such 
a way that the general conclusions re- 
maining with us are definite and con- 
crete. 

To achieve this, it is necessary to 
follow a systematic plan of study and 
to go about it in truly Leninist style. 
Such a plan should be based upon the 
division of the book into separate 
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lessons, each one constituting a unit 
in point of contents and short enough 
to make intensive study practical. The 
History lends itself to such a pro- 
cedure quite effectively. It may be di- 
vided into approximately twenty-five 
lessons, covering an average of fifteen 
pages each. This will not require more 
than three to four hours a week of 
home study and will make it pos- 
sible to master the text step by step. 
Such a division also makes it possible 
to extend and deepen the study of 
each lesson by reading the correspond- 
ing writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
Stalin and other Marxist classics in- 
dicated in the text itself. 

To be really fruitful, the study of 
each lesson should center around the 
main situations and problems pre- 
sented in it, establishing the dis- 
tinguishing features of each and not- 
ing the policies that were developed 
to meet them. This approach is facili- 
tated by the very organization of the 
History itself. Each chapter in the 
book has a brief summary, making it 
easy to get a quick outline of the 
main problems and contents. 

However, it is necessary to guard 
against making superficial analogies 
and hasty comparisons with corre- 
sponding American situations and 
problems. The History is kept on a 
high theoretical level. It raises and 
develops the most important theoreti- 
cal problems that have confronted 
the movement from the very begin- 
ning. The closest attention should be 
paid to these theoretical problems, 
for, once a theoretical generalization 
has been mastered, it becomes pos- 
sible to understand a whole complex 
of similar, related or subordinate 
questions. In line with all this, it is 
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probably best to begin the study of 
each lesson by first reading the sum- 
mary; after this, read the entire les- 
son through once, then go back and 
study paragraph by paragraph, mak- 
ing sure that you know what is being 
said at every point. 

Really to re-equip ourselves ideo. 
logically with the help of the History, 
it is necessary to study the book in 
such a thorough and fundamental 
manner as the procedure indicated 
above implies. However, the History 
makes it possible for every serious and 
persistent person to do this. Such a 
task can be accomplished only on the 
basis of systematic self-study. While 
every Opportunity for group study 
should be fully utilized, it must be 
remembered that there is no substi- 
tute for an individual’s own self- 
study, his own desire to learn, to edu- 
cate himself, to grow and advance in- 
tellectually. Self-study is the founda- 
tion of all real education. It is the 
only means an individual has of 
thinking his own way through prob- 
lems and their solution. Without this 
we remain at the level of the “head- 
line mentality,” a constant victim of 
appearances and the passing moment. 

Now that the History is available, 
the next task is to proceed to master 
it. Figuratively speaking, every Party 
member should now be_ walking 
around with a copy of the book under 
his arm, using every spare minute to 
dig into it, taking counsel with it, not 
leaving it out of sight. Sustained effort 
combined with a determination to 
allow nothing to prevent the fulfill- 
ment of the study plan will enable 
each one of us to make the most of 
the History of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks.) 








CONSULTATION DEPARTMENT 


FOR GUIDANCE TO READERS OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION 


n A condensed form but in a simple 
I and vibrant style the History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(Bolsheviks) records and _ interprets 
the enormously rich history of the 
struggles of the working class, as 
leader of the people against tsarist op- 
pression (for democracy) and against 
capitalist exploitation (for socialism), 
as well as in the construction of a new 
socialist society. Every paragraph is re- 
plete with important propositions 
hammered out by Lenin and Stalin, 
on the basis of the scientific teachings 
of Marx and Engels, and developed 
further on the basis of the new experi- 
ences of the working class in the 
epoch of imperialism and of victori- 
ous socialist construction. 

This book is of inestimable value 
as an introduction to the original 


works of Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin, which must become guides in 
our daily struggles for democracy 
and socialism. 

In the task of mastering the History 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (Bolshevik) THe ComMMUNIST 
offers its help to its readers by answer- 
ing questions that may arise in the 
course of studying this book either 
in classes or through self-study. In 
accordance with the announcement 
in the April issue the editors will 
endeavor to respond promptly to in- 
dividual and group inquiries in the 
pages of THe Communist for general 
elucidation of important problems in 
connection with the History. Send all 
communications to: 

CONSULTATION DEPARTMENT, 
The Communist. 








THE LIFE OF A GREAT AMERICAN 
WORKING CLASS LEADER 


BY ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 


AGES FROM A WORKER'S LIFE,* by 
William Z. Foster, Chairman of 
the Communist Party of the U.S.A., is 
happily not the usual autobiography. 
The American reading public—labor 
and revolutionary circles especially— 
are privileged to read a life story so 
instructive and interesting. After 
three hundred pages you are still hun- 
gry for more. From Bryan to Stalin, 
published a few years ago, was a 
veritable guide book to the American 
labor movement of the past half cen- 
tury. One glimpsed between the lines 
the personal story of the adventures, 
travels and actual experiences of Bill 
Foster. Now they are told, with frank 
ness, humor and dramatic intensity. 
This book is refreshingly different 
from the made-to-sell biographies 
which flood the market. Salacious, 
scandalous confessions—even “intel- 
lectuals” succumb to the temptation 
of writing such stuff. No shallow vul- 
garities are here for the excellent rea- 
son they were never part of the life 
of William Z. Foster. There is no ego 
here; no cultivated “complex”; no 
soul-searching “to find himself’; no 
personal glory, amorous conquests nor 
“success” recipes. Rather there is mod- 
esty and the natural dignity which re- 


* International Publishers, New York, 320 
pp. $2. 


bukes the strut and clamor of many 
other autobiographies. 

This is real proletarian literature, 
unsuccessfully attempted by many. 
Some do not know the workers; others 
secretly despise them; some fulsomely 
flatter; others exaggerate weaknesses; 
some emphasize profanity or sexual- 
ity; others write as if workers were 
giants of mythology, without human 
attributes. But none knows them as 
Foster does. Foster, not Rudyard Kip- 
ling, has the right to say: 


“I have eaten your bread and salt, 

I have drunk your water and wine. 

The deaths you died I have watched beside, 
And the lives that you lived are mine!” 


* . ” 


Foster is an American, born in 
Massachusetts, son of “immigrants 
and _ revolutionists,” as President 
Roosevelt accurately described our 
national origins. His parents were 
political refugees from Ireland. His 
childhood in Philadelphia was peo- 
pled by Molly Maguires from the an- 
thracite region, fleeing arrest and ar- 
dent advocates of freedom for Erin. 
His first burning hate was for British 
imperialism. The plight of the early 
Irish in this country, how hard they 
worked and drank; their pugnacity, 
the fratricidal struggles between 
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Protestant and Catholic, their politi- 
cal rise due to their speaking English 
as their native tongue, were known to 
him. 

The family was large. His father 
was a laborer. They lived “in the 
poverty-bred slum atmosphere of 
Kater Street where indolence, ignor- 
ance, thuggery, crime, disease, drunk- 
enness and general social degeneracy 
flourished.” Teamsters, longshoremen 
and their wives, from the green hills 
of Ireland, struggled to raise their 
children in these dreary environs. 
The inherent decency and instinctive 
militancy of the workers, even under 
the most adverse conditions, are clear 
to Foster. Boys organized baseball 
teams and bands. “Scabs were never 
recruited in our neighborhood.” The 
people came out in full force to stop 
the street cars in the ’gs strike. 

His “first real job,” at the age of 
ten, was that of apprentice to an old 
sculptor, master of artistic crafts. But, 
he says, “I felt no call to the life of 
art.” Nor did he enjoy peddling the 
wares. “The idea of selling anything 
went 100 per cent against my grain, 
as it has done all my life.” Art and 
commerce were abandoned. Even 
then, as a small, frail lad, he began to 
chart his own course with delibera- 
tion. He worked because he was poor. 
He is self-educated. But this story 
differs completely from the tales of 
“self-made” men, the glowing ideals 
of American Babbitry! Unlike these, 
he did not resolve to become a cap- 
tain of industry, a “useful” politician, 
or a “fashionable” preacher. He had 
no ambition to live without labor, to 
climb on the backs of his fellow- 
workers. 


He made a decision, born of instinc- 
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tive class consciousness, which affected 
his whole life. He chose to be an in- 
dustrial worker. “I was drawn as by 
a magnet to the shops. . .. Nor did I 
afterwards ever feel the slightest re- 
morse. I made no mistake in becom- 
ing an industrial worker.” This is the 
key to Foster. He “lives and moves 
and has his being’ as a worker; con- 
scious of his class and its struggles, its 
needs and what its final aims must be. 
He has no personal life nor ambition 
outside of theirs. He learned through 
his working experiences and in the 
struggles of workers. Capitalism offers 
no attractions, no distractions, no in- 
terests to him. 

He has an abiding love for “the 
wide, wide sea” and the mountains, 
beauty remote from greed. But like 
the old “Wobbly” in the West, he 
“can’t enjoy the landscape under the 
capitalist system!” In “Sailing Ship 
Days” he is an able seamen on the 
square-rigged sailing ships. Unlike 
Conrad, romatic sea writer, he tells 
“undecorated” tales of the lives of 
deep sea sailors. You hear the roar of 
the great sea; the howl of the storms; 
the “chanteys” or work songs, the 
pitiful frightened wail of shanghaied 
landlubbers. 

Fishing for shark, snaring the al- 
batross; St. Elmo’s fire; sighting a ship 
after weeks of wandering on deserted 
seas; an earthquake experienced 
aboard ship—these are entrancing ad- 
venture tales. The pathos of poor 
Jorgensen’s “will o’ the wisp wife and 
home in Iowa”—he saved diligently 
but sacrificed them in every port to 
the “shore sharks”! The “End of the 
Road” for aged Jim, after a half cen- 
tury of labor and hardship, when 
worn out, friendless and homeless, 
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unfit for work, he was thrown ashore 
—is the fitting class finale to these 
magnificent tales of the briny deep. 


Foster never has any doubts as to 
just who our enemies are. In the 
words of Marx, he is “a mortal enemy 
of capitalism,” as its representatives 
well know. His baptism in struggle 
was at fourteen, during the Philadel- 
phia street car strike. He listened en- 
tranced to tales of strikes in the an- 
thracite, of the Homestead lock-out 
and the Pullman strike. He was “all 
seas over with interest.” The police 
charged the crowd in a parade and 
gave the boy “a belt in the jaw” that 
left him dizzy. Thus began a long 
career of arrests, deportation, trials, 
imprisonment, violent attacks and 
abuse. “Armchair organizing meth- 
ods” were never his style. 

The whole book manifests his deep 
class consciousness. He knew whom to 
despise just as naturally as one knows 
a skunk. When the hardboiled boss 
and the scab head-cook fought with 
fists and clubs, it was “merely a fight 
between our enemies.” The “deep and 
blazing animosity” to strike-breakers, 
the “concentrated contempt” in the 
word “scab” is in “A Scab’s Payoff.” 
He remarks “we sailors even hated 
the chickens which used to lay eggs 
for the officers while we lived on starv- 
ation food!” 

His sympathy was entirely with the 
mules when the boss started to “tail 
bone” (beat) them as they struggled 
desperately in loose earth. One “lifted 
a hind leg and dealt him a crashing 
blow full in the face.” He saves his 
pity for “how little a worker's life is 
valued.” He tells of the “glory hole,” 
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an untimbered mine, so named be- 
cause many went to “glory” there; of 
two workmen blown to bits on a grad- 
ing job in Washington. “All we found 
was a shoe with a torn off foot inside. 
The hard-boiled boss lifted this in his 
hand a moment and, remarking, 
‘Well, I guess we can’t have a funeral 
over that,’ threw the grisly object into 
the swirling Columbia River.” 

He has seen many soldiers of indus- 
try killed—Mile Korecs, truck hand at 
Swift’s car shop, crushed flat and dy- 
ing without a sound under a loaded 
car; a young switchman decapitated 
under the wheels; two young sailors 
swept overboard in a gale off Cape 
Hon; a hobo crushed to shapeless jelly 
in a lumber car in Idaho when the 
load shifted; a Negro, arm and leg 
gone, left to bleed to death in Florida 
by whites. 

Flashes of humor relieve the stark 
tragedy and misery. But it is organi- 
cally for the workers, never against 
them. “A Proletarian Introduction” 
warms your heart after suffering the 
flowery flattery of over-zealous chair- 
men. How “class feeling can be 
evoked by a piece of pie”; how he 
joined a tent show as a canvas man in 
order to write a pamphlet and nearly 
became a Thespian—are some anec- 
dotes. His “Soap Boxers” is particu- 
larly enjoyable to one who cut her 
wisdom teeth as one! The exaggera- 
tions, witty retorts, “bulls,” are char- 
acteristic. We were our own loud- 
speakers. The victory was to the 
leatherlungs. The contribution of 
these hardy agitators, however, is 
worth remembering in these happier 
days of amplifiers. 

Foster lashes those like Gompers 
who cringed before capitalist rulers 
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and tyrannized over workers. William 
Z. Foster never drew a large salary, 
owned property, hobnobbed with the 
rich, nor became a lieutenant of capi- 
tal. He has redeemed the name “labor 
leader” for the workers, to whom it 
was so long a term of contempt. Once 
it connoted corruption, incompetence, 
bureaucracy. William Z. Foster is the 
outstanding labor leader—organizer, 
strike strategist and teacher—of the 
past quarter century. “Strikes” and 
“Agents of the Enemy” give highlights 
(subdued by his characteristic mod- 
esty) of his invaluable services to the 
American labor movement. 

America produced this leader, out 
of the soil—out of the struggles, the 
sufferings, the courage, the militancy, 
the solidarity of the great American 
working class. His boundless confi- 
dence in them is evident. Their trust 
and admiration of him are wide and 
deep. His keen mind, accumulated 
knowledge and experience are theirs. 
Workers understand his simple and 
clear language. What he says of Lenin 
describes himself: “He was such a 
deep thinker and plain speaker that 
every time he wrote or spoke he bared 
the very heart of the question in 
hand.” Workers know he _ knows 
America—North, South, East and 
West, and not as a Pullman observer. 

This book is tremendously serious, 
even its humor. It is tragic, as work- 
ers’ lives are. It shows this rich, beau- 
tiful country, devastated, polluted by 
capitalism. The author has no illu- 
sions as to what is wrong with our 
country. He exposes poverty, dirt, 
squalor, hunger, bad food, cheap 
clothes, slum dwellings—the lot of 
workers. Stockades for prostitution in 


sions within prison walls, evil bred of 
poverty, are portrayed. His clean 
words cut like the scalpel of a skilled 
surgeon, opening up _ festering 
wounds. His sympathy for victims of 
capitalism never fails. Potter’s Field 
on Hart’s Island, where the paupers 
of seventy years are buried, where 
dead babies of poor mothers were 
thrown into long trenches and de- 
voured by rats, haunts you for days. 
If these conditions still exist, New 
York remains a whited sepulcher. 

Comrade Foster conceals nothing 
and spares no one. He “hews to the 
line, let the chips fall where they 
may.” This is an embarrassing mo- 
ment for Grover Whalen, Chairman 
of the World's Fair, to have his record 
as a brutal police official turn up—but 
here it is! 

This is no muckraking book on how 
the other half lives. This is capitalist 
America through the eyes of an Amer- 
ican Communist. He does not despair 
of this country, nor of its people. 
Capitalism made the conditions in 
America which made Foster a Com- 
munist. Foster would make America 
Communist and wipe out these condi- 
tions. The hope of a Communist to 
make America a land of happiness is 
the mother lode of pure gold shining 
through this book. It isn’t a textbook 
on Communism; it doesn’t elaborate 
on the theory of Communism. But 
this book develops it as simple com- 
mon sense for America. 

I am certain many who are not 
today members of the Communist 
Party will say as they regretfully close 
this book, what a coal miner said to 
me in famous Logan, West Virginia: 
“I've been a Communist all my life 


Western cities, lousy jails, sex perver- and just didn’t know it!” 
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